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THE MISSES HELEN AND LUCILLE WESTERN. 

The portraits on this page were drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Champney, and are accurate likenesses of two young ladies who, 
though in their teens, have won a high artistic reputation, and are 
leading attractions at the National Theatre, in this city. The 
Misses Western are step-daughters of Wm. B. English, Esq., the 
manager, and daughters of Mrs. Jane Western, now Mrs. English, 
an actress of great versatility, and an especial favorite with the 


Boston public, They inherit the genius of their mother, while the 


opportunities afforded them by the kindness and position of their 
step-father have fully developed their capabilities. Their own 
energy and ambition have aided them to advance most rapidly in 
their histrionic career. It is worthy of mention, that these twin 
stars are not exotic, but native; and they thus afford another 
proof of the adaptability of American genius to all the branches 
of art. Habitual theatre-goers will remember Lucille at the age 
of seven, as a danseuse at the old National, where, at the same 
period, “little Helen’ was equally distinguished as a songstress. 
Three or four years afterwards, in the city of Newburyport, Lu- 
‘ille’s musical qualities were first discovered by her parents, who 


accidentally heard her singing the beautiful and difficult aria, 
“ Salut a la France,” and resolved to give her a trial in the part 
of Marie, in “La Fille du Regiment.” Her public debut in this 
character was distinguished by correct judgment, refined taste 


and brilliant execution ; and hundreds of persons cherish a vivid 
recollection of her triumphant success in this arduous character. 
Her song of the ‘“‘ Wandering Boys of Switzerland,” in the drama 
of the “ Wandering Boys,” can never be forgotten by those who 


have had the pleasure of listening to it. Miss Lucille has played 
most of the leading characters in the legitimate drama with great 


success. She, however, excels in the lighter range of the art, in 
such characters as Asmodeus, Widow Cheerly, Constance, Satan 
in Paris, Paul, in the “‘ Pet of the Petticoats,” Jenny Lind, Fortu- 
nio, and in all the range of “boy’s parts.” Her sister Helen is 
better adapted to sentimental characters, such as Rosina Meadows, 
Mary Grey, in “ Hearts are Trumps,” Little Katy, in “ Hot Corn,” 
and Lydia, in the “ Love Chase.” She played “ Little Eva” at 
the Boston Museum for some two hundred successive nights. Her 
artistic merits, personal beauty, and bewitching naiveté, impart a 
peculiar sweetness to such characters as Minnie, in “Somebody 


Else,” the Spoiled Child, Colin, the Young Scamp, etc. Both 
these young ladies appear in Protean pieces, requiring frequent 
changes of costume and character, which they accomplish with 
marvellous celerity and success. In their delineations, there is 
perceptible a constant improvement, which indicates a high intel- 
ligence, and a sincere love of art. We have feared, at times, that 
they would be injuriously affected by the praises so liberally be- 
stowed upon them, the flattering notices of the press, and the yet 
more tangible plaudits of large audiences ; but this seems only to 


act as a stimulus to higher efforts. Their evident love of their 
profession enables them to go through with ease the severe study 
necessary to all who would attain eminence in an art which pre- 
sents the highest difficulties, and we augur a brilliant future for 
actresses of so much energy. Mr. and Mrs. English have every 
reason to feel proud of the success of these young ladies—to the 
latter, their triumph must seem, in some measure, a reflected 
honor; to the former, the reward of tender solicitude, and judicious 
and fatherly kindness. In his managerial capacity, Mr. English 
has been remarkably successful, the National Theatre presenting, 
night after night, the spectacle of crowded houses. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE FRENCH ARTIST: 
LIFE SCENES IN THE GAY CAPITAL 
A TALE OF STIRRING TIMES. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER III.—[contixvep.] 


Gustave was wandering, one afternoon soon after his return 
home, over the vine-clad hills in the neighborhood of the cottage 
of the Farmer Garnot; these hills, which reminded him of his 
youth, also led him to reflect upon the memory of the fair Char- 
lotte who used to live at the foot of the very summit on which he 
stood. To think of her was certain to excite a desire to go and 
see if she still graced the little cottage with her dark eyes and her 
glossy hair, which did not look like that of a peasant girl. Gus- 
tave walked rapidly down the hill-side, so that, as he had been 
going pretty briskly before, he was almost out of breath when he 
knocked at the door of the cottage, and could hardly speak at 
first, when it was opened by a maiden of apparently not more 
than seventeen summers, though blooming with the ripeness of 
womanhood. Perhaps it was only two or three years since Gus- 
tave had romped with her over the same fields which he had just 
been traversing ; but what graces they had showered upon her 
person! Handsome then, she was now something more; she 
absolutely bewitched the young man, when, recognizing him, her 
black eyes flashed forth an instantaneous and joyous welcome, 
and her ripe, warm lips parted from over her white teeth with a 
gladdening smile. For an instant the imagination of Gustave 
sought for a parallel to the picture before him, but found it ap- 
proached only by the unknown countenance which he first saw 
descending from her carriage before the door of the café, and 
which was painted upon his memory as well as upon a piece of 
canvass in his atelier. Certainly, however, Gustave did not allow 
his reminiscences to prevent his returning the cordial greeting of 
the young girl, and offering, besides, to take the accustomed kiss 
of former times. 

“Come,” said she, repelling the attempt, “we are no longer 
children, and you must remember that none but lovers or cousins 
kiss each other when they meet.” 

“Ah!” replied Gustave, pressing her hand instead, “one of 
those titles would certainly content me; but it is so long since I 
have seen you, that old friendship ought to excuse such a little 
liberty.” 

“Not at all,” returned Charlotte—for it was she ;—“ it would 
not be right, since we have so many old friends, and I have an 
objection to being kissed by every one.” 

“ Well, then, how is good Dame Gregoire, your mother ?” 

“Ah! you did not inquire after her or me, when you came with my 
father all the way from Paris. It is because you have become a 
fine gentleman that you forget us until we are in sight again ;” 


‘and the slightest possible pout disfigured the pretty lips of 


Charlotte. 

“TI declare to you,” said Gustave, earnestly, “ that it was alone 
grief for my father’s dangerous illness that caused me to neglect 
so much; and you must know, too, that I have become only a 
poor artist, and not a fine gentleman, by any means, in Paris.” 

“ Well, I shall not keep you standing in the door, at any rate ; 
you may come in and sit down on one of these stools, while I go 
and cail mother, who is at work in the garden.” 

Thus saying, without allowing Gustave to speak a word to de- 
tain her, she ran off, and only returned with the plump, hearty 
dame, her mother, who was anxious to see the young man, and 
who, in her pleasure, kissed him upon both cheeks. 

It was late that evening before Gustave left the cottage to find 
his way home, to meet his father’s doting reproaches at his unnat- 
ural desertion of his parent for so long atime. Notwithstanding, 
the next morning he went in the same direction, and spent most 
of the day at the cottage of Farmer Gregoire, where, since the 
industrious spouse of that man could not entirely desert her work 
in the garden, he found ample opportunity to be alone with Char- 
lotte, and to remind her of by-gone days. In this pleasant pas- 
time he spent the succeeding and the succeeding day, and was 
suddenly content to forget his revolutionist zeal and the miseries 
of his oppressed country, while friar Jacques and the wealth of 
the Sieur de Beaugarde went almost entirely out of his thoughts. 

It is true that he had related the whole circumstances concern- 
ing the singular bequest of the sieur, and his hopes and doubts 
arising out of it; and it is true, also, that in enthusiastic moments, 
he declaimed with fiery animation, before clubs of the neighbor- 
ing peasants, against the corruptions of the aristocracy and the 
oppressions of the court. In consequence of this, his name was 
soon discussed as a young man likely to do his country service by 
being sent as a deputy from his department to the National Assem- 
bly, and, indeed, after a time, Gustave began to have an ambition 
that way. In the neighboring town of Ardun, there was an affili- 
ated society of the Jacobins, into which Gustave became initiated, 
and since he could speak with great fluency of practices and cor- 
ruptions existing in Paris, of which the others knew nothing, he 
before long began to be considered something of a leader in the 
body, though it was too often that, instead of attending its meet- 
ings, he dallied away the evenings with the fair aljel bewitching 
Charlotte. 

Between these two occupations, and the attentions which it was 


necessary to bestow on his hypochondriac father, the time of the 
young artist was so fully employed that the whole winter passed 
away without his thinking of Paris, or of his profession. He 
excused himself by reflecting that he was at least a patriot and a 
dutiful son, and a person possessing two such qualities ought cer- 
tainly to be allowed the gratification of a slight penchant for a 
young maiden of surpassing beauty. 

Matters went along thus smoothly, until one day, as usual, Gus- 
tave visited the cottage of Farmer Gregoire, when, instead of 
being met with a smile and a cordial welcome, he found the young 
Charlotte sitting bending over her work, with the red stains of 
tears upon her pearly cheeks, and her black eyes still wet with 
large fresh drops which welled up into them, and then ran cours- 
ing down upon her hand and into her lap. 

Gustave, surprised at beholding these signals of distress, ap- 
proached the young girl, and as gently as he could, inquired the 
cause of this exhibition of grief. But she only hung her head in 
reply, until the glossy curls almost entirely hid her countenance 
from his view; then hastily wiping her eyes, she threw back her 
hair, and proudly raised her head again, while she darted a pierc- 
ing look at the young man. 

“You ought not to ask me what is the reason of my tears,” 
exclaimed she, in tones of some vehemence, “since you cannot 
but know that you are the cause of them.” 

“1?” ejaculated Gustave, with unfeigned astonishment. 

“ Undoubtedly it is you,” returned Charlotte ; “for if you had 
not come here to see me every day for so long a time, my mother 
would not have scolded me so this morning, because I neglected 
my work when you are here.” 

“ Because you neglected your work ?” 

“Certainly; but that was not all. She says, also, that you 
have learned to trifle since you have been in Paris.” 

“ Ah! what can she mean by that? Does she imagine that I 
do not love you?” 

“J do not know,” replied Charlotte, sinking her head again to 
hide a blush ; “ but even if she does, I do not see why that should 
trouble her, since she knows I do not love you—that is,” said she, 
blushing again, “only as a friend.” 

“ You regard me only as a friend!” exclaimed Gustave, sud- 
denly drawing up his stool so that he might look directly into her 
eyes. “I shall be miserable if you repeat it—I, who offer you my 
whole heart.” 

This time the blushes went entirely over the young maiden’s 
face, but she did not shed any more tears; she simply allowed 
Gustave to take her hand, and to press it with the ardor of sincere 
love. 

“You will not again say that odious word,” exclaimed the 
young man, earnestly. “You will return my love, will you not, 
my dear Charlotte, in other terms than thatof friend? My heart, 
my soul, my hand—these are all yours, if you will not refuse 
them. Ah! you will kill me if you do not accept them.” 

But as Charlotte remained silent, bending over her work, Gus- 
tave unresistingly passed his arm around her full waist, and took, 
also without resistance, a kiss from her ripe lips. This consent- 
ing union of soul with séul, which is the happiness of lovers, was 
only interrupted by the entrance of Dame Gregoire, come to in- 
quire about the dinner arrangements, which, to say the truth, had 
been sadly neglected ; but neither Gustave nor Charlotte heeded 
just then the somewhat soured looks of the good dame. The 
young man, however, soon took his departure, and the explana- 
tion which the young Charlotte afforded her mother proved quite 
satisfactory. Gustave, happy as a lark, reflected only upon the 
prospect of a union with such a charming creature, as he wended 
his way home. 

He was enjoying his dinner in this mood, when a neighbor came 
in with the intelligente that M. Garin, deputy from the depart- 
ment, had suddenly died, and that it would be the first business 
of the electors to select a good patriot to fill his place in the 
National Assembly. The news revived the ambitious hopes of 
the young man; he had many friends among the revolutionists, 
he was popular at the club whose parent ruled all France; why, 
then, should he not succeed M. Garin, who had been only an 
indifferent patriot ? 

A meeting of the society was held that evening, and Gustave, 
in a flaming speech, announced himself as a candidate for the 
vacated post. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAWYER AND THE PRIEST. 

Ir is necessary to inquire after the friar Jacques, concerning 
whom Gustave has not heard a word since his departure for Eng- 
land. This wily priest, it may be supposed, was not entirely 
influenced in taking this journey by a regard for the welfare of the 
young artist, nor, possibly, by the prospect of gaining a round 
sum of money for his convent. 

Some time before his departure, insinuations began to be made 
among the sans culottes that the church was already possessed of 
too much wealth. It was not right, said many of the theorists, 
that any body of men should be so rich in lands and benefices, 
while the people suffered from a scarcity of bread. The clergy 
looked upon the revolution with more complacency, while it 
merely occupied itself with securing to the nation a greater degree 
of liberty under a constitution. They could afford to see the 
power of the king curtailed ; but they took the alarm when im- 
pious politicians turned their eyes upon the church revenues. The 
decree affecting this property settled their interest wholly upon 
the side of the court. 

The latter had its secret agents in every p where it could 
find the means to sustain them. The minister in particular, 


was surrounded with these men, most of whom’ were emigres of 
rank, who had fled at the first mutterings of the revolution. It 
was already a difficult matter for such persons to get out of France 
without suspicion; but an humble Capuchin, who professed to 
serve God alone, could manage this easily enough. 

The house of M. de ——, London, was the spot where most of 
the secret conclaves of the scheming emigrants were held. This 
individual had been one of the king's gentlemen, and retained his 
loyalty, though he had surrendered his place, and it was the ob- 
ject nearest his heart, as well as to those of his companions in 
exile, to deliver their king from the rude rule of the National 
Assembly, and restore him to his wonted magnificence and ease. 
It was to the house of M. de ——, as soon as he landed from the 
vessel, that the friar Jacques repaired. He was the bearer of 
secret despatches to M. de ——, from the king, and having placed 
these in his hands, he sought accommodations for himself at a 
hotel. 

Refreshed by sleep, the first thing to which the friar turned his 
attention was the discovery, if possible, whether the Sieur de 
Beaugarde was really able to devise the extensive property of 
which he supposed himself the owner. The most obvious method 
of ascertaining this was to consult a lawyer; and having made 
inquiries with reference to the selection of a fit person of that 
description, he made his way to the office of a gentleman of the 
long robe. 

The chamber to which he was directed was situated within the 
legal precincts, and was found without difficulty by the friar, who 
had threaded quite as intricate localities. Entering first into a 
court, he ascended two pair of stairs, into a dingy but roomy 
office, where a spare, seedy-looking person was busily occupied in 
writing, with his nose nearly against the paper. This individual 
found time to look up when the friar entered, first finishing a sen- 
tence with a rapid dash of his pen, and in answer to an inquiry, 
informed his interrogator that Mr. Copley was at that moment 
engaged, but would see him presently; and having thus, as he 
conceived, finished his duty in that respect, placed his nose down 
to the paper, and renewed his writing as vigorously as ever. The 
friar amused himself, therefore, a few moments, in pacing the 
office, unnoticed by his companion. But presently the door of an 
inner chamber opened, and a tall, pale gentleman, in professional 
black, entered, with his eye fixed inquiringly upon the friar 
Jacques. The person at the desk merely raised his head and 
pointed with his pen from one to the other, by way, probably, of 
an introduction. But the priest, who did not care for anything 
more than to know that this gentleman was in reality Mr. Copley, 
having satisfied himself on that point, immediately indicated his 
desire to have a brief interview on business with the professional 
man. Re-entering the inner chamber, Mr. Copley invited the 
priest to accompany him, and offering him a seat, resumed one 
which he had apparently just vacated. 

The lawyer listened to the recital of the friar, until, in the course 
of his narrative, he mentioned the name of the Sieur de Beau- 
garde, at which he started, and regarded the other with curious 
attention, while he listened with still greater eagerness to his 
words. When the priest had finished, the lawyer, twirling be- 
tween his thumbs a gold seal which hung suspended from a fob 
chain, asked, in an apparently careless tone : 

“The name of the deceased, you say, was the Sieur de Beau- 
garde? Was he not imprisoned for a long time in the Bastille ?”’ 

“ Unquestionably so,” replied the priest. 

“ He escaped how ?” 

The priest related the circumstance. 

“ Can you prove the identity of this person, whose death you 
witnessed, and who claimed to be the Sieur de Beaugarde, with 
that veritable individual?” The lawyer spoke with a tinge of 
eagerness which he did not wish to have observed. 

“ Only by the young man who is the legatee mentioned in this 
will.” 

“ His evidence is no better than yours. By his jailor ?” 

“ He is dead.” 

“ By the governor of the prison ?” 

The priest shuddered. 

“You will recollect what became of him, if you reflect.” 

« Ah, yes; he was put to death.” 

“ He was ted—butchered !” exclaimed the priest. 

The lawyer smiled faintly. 

“T must confess that the young man, M. Garnot’s, chances of 
obtaining the preperty upon this proof is very small, even sup- 
posing that M. de Beaugarde possessed it. That, however, is 
easily ascertained. You say it was in Bank of England stock, 
and that the certificates have been lost? That renders another 
link of proof necessary. However, the claim is undoubtedly 
worth pursuing. Have you any papers of the late M. de Beau- 
garde, besides this will?” 

“ Yes—that is, I have some of a private character, referring to 
quite indifferent matters.” 

“It would be best, perhaps, that your legal adviser should see 
all these pavers. If I understand it, you are simply the agent of 
M. Garnot ?” 

“It is for his sake that I have undertaken this errand, since ho 
is unable to pursue it himself.” . 

“The papers—you say you have others?” The lawyer mani- 
fested some anxiety. 

“ They relate simply to a person who is known by the name of 
M. Calonne ; that is quite another affair.” 

“™M. Calonne ?” 

Yes.” 

“Do you know that individual ?” 

“No; he is a mystery.” 

“Listen. As your proof stands, it is impossible for you to ob- 
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tain possession of the property. Suppose it were possible for 
some person to supply what is necessary, what would be your esti- 
mation of his services ?” 

“Tt ought certainly to be considerable.” 

“Would it be necessary for you to consult your principal ?” 
Mr. Copley gave the priest a searching look. 

The latter hesitated a moment before answering, and seemed to 
be endeavoring to get at the drift of the lawyer's question. His 
keen, black eyes twinkled shortly with the discovery. 

“It is not important that he should know anything about the 
business until it is all settled,” replied he. 

“Enough! If you will call here again in a few days, I think 
by that time I shall have made some discoveries relating to your 
business.” 

The friar nodded assent, and soon after took his leave of Mr. 
Copley, who, with great cordiality, accompanied him to the door. 
Making his way down the dingy stairs, and through the court into 
the open street, the priest walked in the direction of his hotel; but 
he had proceeded only a few steps, when he encountered M de 
——, who, with a hurried pace, was coming along the causeway. 
The latter accosted the priest with a furtive glance around him, 
and taking the other’s arm, drew him towards the door of a coffee- 
house near which they were. 

“T have important news to tell you,” exclaimed M. de ——; 
“but it is only for your private ear, and in the street we may be 
overheard. We shall be secure from interruption inside here.” 

They entered a box, and called for some trifling refreshment. 

“To night,” continued M. de ——, when the waiter had closed 
the door upon them, “there will be a meeting of loyal gentlemen 
at my house, to devise means for ridding our harassed and unfor- 
tunate king of those miserable revolutionists. We have despatches 
from Monsieur, and he would be here himself if the wretched sans 
culottes would permit him. But we have some excellent plans, 
and it will only be necessary to décide which shall be adopted. 
Ah! it will delight us if we can annihilate the impudent National 
Assembly.” 

“That would indeed be fortunate,”’ said the priest. 

“ But we desire all the aid that we can get,”’ continued M. de 
—. “This young M. Garnot, who is a protege of yours, can he 
not be useful to the good cause ?” 

“T do not know how—that is, until I get this money for him; 
then he may be worth considering.” 

“True; but the king is entitled to the service of all his sub- 
jects, and this money, it is certainly not right that it should go 
into the hands of a revolutionist.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“It would be right that this young man should contribute to rid 
his country of wild beasts.” 

“ Exactly. ” 

“ And you, who have the matter in your hands, are responsible 
only to the king for the management of it.” 

“ Possibly,” said the priest, rising, and remarking that he should 
be obliged to postpone what he longed for an opportunity to say, 

‘until the evening, since an engagement would take him away for 
the present. 

M. de —— expressed his regrets at the other’s haste. 

“But, at any rate, I shall see you at my house to-night,” he 
said, at parting. 

“ Unquestionably,” replied the priest, as he wrapped around 
him his cloak, and took an opposite direction to M. dg ——. 


It is not our purpose to follow out all the secret plotting of these 
men, nor even to trace all the workings in the mind of the friar 
Jacques—a mixture as they were of loyalty and cupidity. Cer- 
tainly, if he got the property of the Sieur de Beaugarde into his 
own hands, it was quite a matter of indifference whether Gustave 
or M. Calonne reaped any benefit from it ; sure of a good share 
of it for his own order, he was ambitious of securing the whole. 
For this reason the suggestion of M. de —— did not at first please 
him ; but when he came to teflect upon it as he proceeded to his 
hotel to fulfil an imaginary engagement, it struck him that in case 
of a failure of his first wish, he could not gain more credit than 
by allowing a half million or so of francs to be turned into the 
almost empty exchequer of Louis. He resolved, however, to hold 
out no hopes of this until he was quite sure that his other objects 
could not by any means be accomplished. 


He reflected upon the manner and language of Mr. Copley, 
which struck him as being somewhat singular ; his evident famili- 
arity with the names both of the Sieur de Beaugarde and of M. 
Calonne, how was that to be accounted for? And this necessary 
link in the chain of proof, was it possible that the lawyer had 
already investigated the subject upon the representations of some 
other party, and that some other party had a knowledge of the 
circumstances? This, at least, was encouraging as to the exist- 
ence of the property, but it also seemed to indicate the formation 
of some designs upon it from a different direction. He went, 
therefore, on the day appointed, to the chambers of Mr. Copley, 
prepared to exercise a great degree of circumspection, and to re- 
frain from committing himself to anything. 

The lawyer was sitting, as the priest entered unannounced, in 
close conversation with an individual, a small, wiry man, with a 
restless eye and an immovable countenance, who was listening 
with deep interest to the apparently impressive discourse of Mr. 
Copley. This person half started from his seat on the entrance 
of a stranger, and at the same instant received an expressive nod 
from the lawyer, at which he withdrew from the room. Mr. Cop- 
ley motioned the friar Jacques to a seat. 

“I do not see,” he began, in a cold, formal tone, “ that anything 
whatever can be done with the case of M. Garnot. It will, of 
course, be necessary to show that the certificates were lost, and 
not assigned for valuable consideration, which, I think, will be 


difficult. Indeed these certificates are in the hands of a client of 
mine, who has a perfectly legal assignment from the Sieur de 
Beaugarde. That, I suppose, will settle the matter.” 

The priest stared. 

“I suppose your client would have no objection to the exhibi- 
tion of the certificates ?” 

“T presume not, certainly,” said Mr. Copley. 

“Perhaps you would have no objection also to inform me in 
whose hands these evidences of title are ?” 

“Not the smallest; it is M. Calonne.” 

“Possible! And M. Calonne is in London ?” 

“ He has but just left the room.” 

“ What! he has just been here ?” 

“Tt was he whom you encountered on your entrance.” 

‘* Mon Dieu! the Sieur de Beaugarde was then certainly crazy.” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“He willed away property which he had before disposed of, 
and he had a fantasy, also, that M. Calonne was the rightful 
Count of Bellisle. Poor man, how much he must have suffered !” 

“What do you say—that M. Calonne is Count of Bellisle ?” 

“T say that was another of M. de Beaugarde’s lunatic ideas. 
It is certainly amusing.” 

“ But had he any proof of that assertion ?” asked the lawyer. 

“No, I suppose not,” replied the priest, warily, “though he 
has left some curious papers with me concerning it.” 

““M. Calonne would no doubt be amused by looking over these 
singular documents.” 

“ The eccentricities of a monomaniac would certainly excite his 
curiosity,” rejoined Father Jacques ; “ only, unfortunately, I have 
mislaid the papers which contain them.” 

“ That is unlucky; but you will probably soon discover them.” 

“ Yes, it is possible; I will hasten to my hotel, and ascertain if 
I really brought them with me. I experience the regretvi *.ulag 
you good-afternoon.” 

“ Good-day, sir,” returned Mr. Copley. 

And Father Jacques took his hat and made his exit. In reality, 
he did not intend to go to his hotel at present; he was simply 
satisfied that he occupied a ridiculous position in the eyes of the 
lawyer, and it was his desire to escape as soon as possible. This 
denouement did not at all please him, for several reasons, which 
are quite obvious. The thought struck him, however, after he 
had quitted the lawyer’s chambers, that he would certainly call 
again for the purpose of being fully assured that the transaction 
brought forward by the lawyer was bona fide; if that was really 
the case, he had simply been made a very great fool of—a reflec- 
tion not at all consoling to a man of the usual shrewdness and 
even cunning of the father Jacques. 

He was walking along thus, in no very amiable mood, when, in 
his heedlessness, he jostled against a fellow-passenger. He looked 
up only to discover that it was the same individual whom he had 
encountered in Mr. Copley’s office. 

“ Your pardon, father,” exclaimed M. Calonne—for it was he— 
“but I was thinking of poor M. de ——, and I did not observe 

ou.” 
rhb ieee blame,” returned the priest, “and it is I 
who ought to ask pardon. But you are eaquiaitie then, with 
M. de ——?” 
“Certainly ; it is to his house that I am going.” 


“What! you are going to the house of M. de-———? Then, 


you have no olfoctions, since I am going in the same direction, I 
will join you.” 

“T shall be too much honored.” 

“You were thinking very seriously of our friend M. de —_;} 
is it impertinent to inquire if anything has happened to him ?” 

“ Alas! the poor gentleman has just received tidings that the 
barbarous sans culottes have assassinated his son, because, they 
said, his father was an aristocrat and an emigré. The lite of no 
gentleman is safe now among these wretches. Why, the other 
day they even threatened to hang the good abbé Maury up to a 
lamp-post.”” 

“ The miserables !”” exclaimed the priest. 

“ The holy church itself is not safe against the impious rabble.” 

Father Jacques crossed himself, with a look of pious horror. 

“There was to be a meeting at the house of M. de —— to- 
night,” said he, “that will be postponed, then ?” 

“Yes; but undoubtedly it will be a comfort to the poor gentle- 
man to receive the condolence of his friends and the friends of the 
king; after that, if you will afford me the great pleasure of a pri- 
vate interview, I have a matter of some importance which I wish 
to disclose for your ears.” 

Father Jacques signified his assent to this arrangement, with 
the more readiness as he hoped to get some information of M. 
Calonne with reference to the mysterious will of the Sieur de 
Beaugarde ; and so, after paying a short visit to the house of M. 
de ——, the twain proceeded to the hotel of the priest, and shut 
themselves up in the private room of the latter. 


CHAPTER V. 


AN UNEXPECTED BRIDAL. 

Tue result of the ballot to fill the place of the deceased M. 
Garin, was the return of the young artist, Gustave Garnot to the 
National Assembly. He returned to Paris, to his old lodging in 
the Rue St. Honore, but without the confiding Charlotte, whom 
he was not yet to espouse. He left her with tears in her eyes, in 
the little cottage of Farmer Gregoire, but with a promise to return 
to her arms when the nation was saved from its enemies. This, 
though it might have been considered somewhat equivocal, satis- 
fied the weeping girl, who félt proud of her lover, and of his 
ambition. 


Gustave, as we said, returned to the small atelier in the fourth 
story which he had formerly occupied, but he had now something 


‘more important to do than to paint pictures. He had to take 


a share in the government of the nation. But as he entered 
his little garret, which had all this time been unmolested, the 
beauty of that face, which he had painted from the memory of 
one encounter, struck him with a painful emotion, as the canvass 
representation met his eye. It was strangely to the life, he felt 
more fully convinced than before, since he experienced almost the 
same sensations on beholding it that had nearly distracted him 
when he first saw the original in the street. For a moment ho 
gazed upon the picture, and wondered if the face it mirrored was 
still in Paris, and if it were possible that he should yet see her 
again. She was quite unlike Charlotte, certainly, and it was 
equally certain that Charlotte was unlike her. But which was the 
most beautiful? He asked himself that question, though he knew 
that it made no difference to him ; for was he not already betrothed 
to the daughter of Farmer Gregoire? Therefore, he very care- 
fully turned the canvass with the face towards the wall, to keep 
the dust from settling upon it and spoiling it, and resolved not to 
think any more at present about this fair unknown, who was cer- 
tainly not the daughter of a peasant. 


The duties of a deputy succeeded to engross the attention of 
Gustave. He did not even think very seriously about the failure 
of the friar Jacques to inform him of the progress of the affair 
upon which he had made the journey to London ; it was not sur- 
prising that he did not, since, just then, property was in itself an 
object of suspicion, and Gustave was unwilling to be suspected of 
a want of patriotism. 

One day—it was several months after his return to Paris as the 
representative of his native province,—he was sitting in his lodg- 
ing, just previous to going to the Assembly, occupied, in fact, in 
making a light breakfast upon a fricassee and a glass of wine. 
He was suddenly interrupted by a timid knock at his door. Some- 

ow or other, this light knock, which was evidently not that of a 
person come to take him before a tribunal for indulging in so 
much of a luxury as wine, so disconcerted Gustave, who was 
buried in deep reflection, and ate absently, that he sprang up with 
a start that overset the little deal-table upon which his morning 
repast was spread. Hastily opening the door, his astonishment 
was completed by the apparition which presented itself, of Char- 
lotte, his betrothed, with her glossy ringlets all dishevelled, and 
her countenance bearing the marks of fatigue and fear, who, with 
an exclamation of delight, flew instantly into his arms, and burst 
into tears upon his shoulder. 

“Mon Dieu! Is it possible, Charlotte, that you are in Paris? 
What misfortune is it that has happened to you? Speak, ma cher, 
and relieve your lover from this anxiety.” 

But the young girl still sobbed upon his breast, without making 
any answer to his adjuration. 

“My poor Charlotte! why, you are weeping as if your heart 
were certainly crushed. What can be the cause of this grief? 
How can I console you, if you do not tell me what it is which 
excites your tears ?” 

“QO, Gustave, my poor father! my poor mother!” exclaimed 


_ the weeping girl. 


““ Your father? your mother ?” repeated Gustave, inquiringly. 

“ The brigands! the brigands !”” 
Poor Charlotte choked with these words, so that she could utter 
no more until another burst of tears relieved her. Gustave placed 
one ravenous kiss upon her cheek, and then supported her to a 
seat, with his arm passed tenderly around her waist. 

“Poor child ! you are terribly agitated,” said Gustave. “ What, 
then, has befallen your father and your mother?’ 

“O, they were murdered!” sobbed Charlotte; “the brigands 
have killed them, and burned the cottage. Now, I have no home 
and no parents. Alas, alas, what will become of me!’ 


“The traitors—the wretches!” exclaimed Gustave. “But 
what was it that set these bloody villains to assassinate your poor 
father, who was a good citizen and a patriot? Ah, they shall 
suffer for this!” and the young deputy set his lips firmly against 
each other, as he muttered this vow, with a countenance blanched 
by violent emotions. 

“Alas! Ido not know what it was that my good parent had 
done,” said Charlotte, with a deep sigh. ‘“ But I was happy be- 
fore this, and now—ah, me!—now I am miserable, even when I 
am in your arms. Ah, why did they not also kill 

“Console yourself, my dear Charlotte; you would not also 
make me wretched? If the villains had assassinated you, too, 
that would have rendered me forever unhappy. But now, when I 
have seen justice wreaked upon these murderers, and we are no 
longer separated, we shall begin to bury some of our heavier 
griefs.” 

Charlotte replied nothing to this ; she was at present too full of 
natural sorrow, and she was almost overcome, too, by the fatigues 
of a rapid journey made under the excitement of the terrible cir- 
cumstances which she had related. 

Gustave sat silent, too, for a moment; he began to be embar- 
rassed when he thought of recommending the young girl to take 
some needed repose. The lodging of a young man, who was not 
her husband, was, after all, not the most unobjectionable place to 
which she could come ; but still, she had no other friend in Paris. 
Evidently, the same thought distressed the young orphan, when, 
in a moment after, she rose from her seat and begged Gustave to 
permit her to go and seek some other place, where she could 
refresh herself by some little rest and retirement. 

“‘ But where gill you go, my poor child?” asked Gustave, in 
tender tones. “ You have no other friend here, and I have no 
female acguaintances. There is but one way that I see—” 


“J must not stay here,” hurriedly interposed Charlotte; “for 
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ple would slander me if I did. Ah, why did I come at all?” 
Bhe burst into tears again at this new distress, and wrung her 
hands in agitation and perplexity. 

Gustave paced the room anxiously, and seemed desirous of 
making up his mind to something. At last he took her hand, and 
gazed earnestly upon her face, which distress rendered more inter- 
esting if not more beautiful. 

“Since you are here, my dear Charlotte, and since we are 
already betrothed, why should we not immediately seck the priest 
to complete our union? Perhaps the wife of the deputy Garnot 
will not be ashamed to share his apartment.” 

“No, no!” ejaculated Charlotte ; “I shall not permit them to 
say that the daughter of Paul Gregoire sought out her husband in 
his own lodging. I was insane when I came here; but I will 
return instantly by the diligence.” 

“Tt is impossible ; you cannot, at any rate, go until to-morrow, 
and to-night it will be necessary for you to stay here.” 

“T cannot.” . 

“ Besides, where will you go by the diligence?’ Your cottage 
is destroyed.” 

“Tt is true, alas! Iam miserable. What shall I do?” 

“ Listen: if you will be so cruel as to refuse to become what 
you have promised—” 

“Tt is only now that I refuse, Gustave, you should remember.” 

“Well, then, a plan strikes me, which, it is possible, may be 
reasonable. ©, I am distracted when I think of it!” 

“Speak, Gustave. You know that I have thrown myself into 

ur arms, and you are my only friend; only, I must not stay 

ere any longer.” 

“ Well, there is a chamber adjoining to this, where there lives 
an old hag—bah ! if ugliness were catching, I assure you I should 


- not recommend her ; but perhaps this old woman, who never has 


any other company, would be satisfied to oblige a distressed 
orphan with a share of her lodging.” 

“Show me, then, quickly where she lives; it will make no dif- 
ference if she is ugly, so that she is charitable, and I will go in- 
stantly to seek her out. This woman—what do they call her?” 

“ How should Iknow? LIassure you if I did not sometimes 
meet her on the stairs when I come up to my room, I should not 
know that such a person lived in the house, and certeinly I have 
never asked her name. But undoubtedly she is called something, 
and that we shall find out presently. I will conduct you to her 
chamber, which is almost opposite to mine.” 

So saying, Gustave led the way for the trembling Charlotte, 
and knocked at the door of the old woman. After a moment, 
during which they heard a great fumbling inside for the key-hole 
of the door, the latter opened partly, and displayed the lean and 
sallow figure of the old woman, with an enormous cap upon her 
head, and with her half-palsied hand holding on to the knob of 
the door. She stared me | upon Gustave and the young girl, 
first upon one and then upon the other, and then, apparently satis- 
fied by this scrutiny that they were no objects of suspicion, she 
threw the door wider open. 

“What do you want, youre people?” she asked, in a shrill 
voice, pitched in the top of her throat. 

“We have ventured to disturb you, good mother,” said Gus- 
tave, in a deferential tone, “because this young girl whom you 
see has been so unfortunate as to be driven from her home in the 
country, and because she has just arrived here and has no place 
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to go to, where it is proper that she should go. We ventured to 
hope, therefore, that you would be good enough to take the charge 
of her until she can return by the diligence.” 

The old woman cast another searching look upon the frightened 
Charlotte, who began to weep again; but the innocent beauty of 
the young girl, in distress, softened her heart, and she said, in a 
much kinder and more tender voice : 

“Well, ma fille, you were very imprudent to come here, but 
since you are so unfortunate, I cannotrefuse you. Come in, then, 
and rest yourself, for you Jook fatigued, and it is possible I can 
offer you some slight refreshment, also.” 

“As for me,” said Gustave, who noticed the glance of inquiry 
directed to him, “I must go to the convention, but I will come 
and see you before long, my dear Charlotte, with the permission 
of this good woman. I hope, then, you will not be weeping, since 
that can do no good, and I promise to avenge you upon the 
base assassins.” 

The young deputy took his departure with these words, in the 


direction indicated by himself, while his firm and rapid step and | 


frowning brow expressed the feelings which burned in his bosom. 
He took his seat in the Assembly, prepared to second the most 
— measures against the aristocrats who instigated the murder 
of the people. 

Charlotte, in the meanwhile, entered the chamber of the old 
woman, and took the first seat which was offered her, without dar- 
ing as yet to say a word, or even to look at her formidable bene- 
factress. The latter, however, whose curiosity was excited, com- 
menced instantly to question the young girl. She related the 
terrible occurrences with which the reader has already been made 
acquainted, from her lips. 

“And this young man,” continued the old woman, searchin 
the countenance of Charlotte,—“ he is not, then, your brother ?”’ 

“No,” replied Charlotte, blushing a little. 

“It is impossible that he is your husband,” said the old woman, 
—_— her eyes still more piercingly upon the shrinking girl. 

“OQ, no!” she exclaimed, blushing still more deeply. ‘“ He has 
promised to be, however,” timidly added Charlotte. 

“Ah, that is it !”’ exclaimed the old woman. 

“Yes, and he desired even to-day to send for a priest,” still 
tremblingly and blushingly continued Charlotte. 

“Ah! and you did not consent?” 

“No ; it would not seem well to be married in his own lodging.” 

“You should remember that men’s promises do not last always,” 
suggested the old woman. 

“QO, I do not believe that of Gustave!” exclaimed Charlotte. 
“He has never perjured himself.” 

“He may see some other young girl who will attract his fancy.” 

“‘ Ah, he loves me, and he does not know any other in Paris.” 

“There are plenty of them whom he will meet every day.” 

“But none of them will love him as I do,” said Charlotte, art- 
cae “Besides, we were neighbors in the country, and our 
families were old friends, before my poor father and mother were 
both murdered.” 

“But, then, men love to be cruel,” croaked the old woman. 

“But Gustave is not!”” exclaimed Charlotte, the tears starting 
into her eyes at this persistent persecution. ‘There is no one 
who has a kinder or a truer heart than he, or would remember his 
promises longer.” 

“Well, well, my daughter, I do not wish to hurt you, since you 
are so ready to weep; I only desire to put you on your guard 
against the treachery of the gallants. I know all about it,’”’ added 
the old woman, with a sigh. 

“ You know all about it ?” 

“Yes; I once had a lover, also.” 

“Ah, is it ible—I mean, is it possible that he deserted you ?” 
hastily added Charlotte, who was frightened at the slip of the 
tongue which she had made. 

But the old woman, who still retained a vanity, was not con- 
ciliated by this addition, and darted a half look at the youn 
girl. She refrained, also, from going on with the narrative Which 
she had n. 

“ But will you permit me to ask you what you were called at 
o time?” continued Charlotte, seeking for something to pro- 

itiate. 

“ Then I was called Ja belle Josepha,” replied the old woman ; 
“but people have long since left off calling me that; now I am 
—~ . adame Carreau, and it is well if they do not also call me 
an old hag.” 

“They would do wrong,” said Charlotte, gratefully, “since 
you are ne to the unfortunate. Surely you have treated me 
very well. 

Madame Carreau—for we shall now also thus name her— 
acknowledged this expression with a gracious look, and proceeded 
with even more alacrity to arrange a few edibles upon a little 
table at one side of the room. 

“Come,” said she, “I only do what is quite reasonable and 
pcteneend, and you must be hungry, I am confident. Sit down 

with me, therefore, and see i poor victuals taste as 
well as home fare, though I am sure they will not.” 

Charlotte 1 pore, as she sat down, that she had not tasted 
anything with greater relish in a long time—which was a literal 
fact, because she had not yet tasted anything at all since the pre- 
vious day. In the company of Madame Carreau, 


managed to pass the day, though every moment anxiously look- 
ing for Gustave, who did not arrive. 

t was, in fact, quite late in the evening before the youn deputy 
reached his lodging, after a long and exciting session of the body 
of which he was a member. He repaired immediately on his 
arrival, to the chamber of Madame Carreau, where he was received 
with unfeigned delight by Charlotte, and with a sufficient degree 
of politeness by the old woman. The countenance of Gustave 
bore marks of his excitement. 

“ Well,” exclaimed he, “ the assassins will certainly be punished, 
since the Assembly has decreed it. The traitors will learn what 
it is to be the murderers of good citizens.” 

Charlotte sighed as she thought of her unfortunate parents. 

“You will be obliged, however, to burden this good woman 
still longer, my dear Charlotte,” he continued, “ because the dili- 
gence does not proceed to-morrow. It will be necessary for you 
to stay in Paris another day.” 

“T could stay here always, if—if—” said Charlotte, hesitating. 

“Tf you did not mistrust me,” s ted Gustave. 

“O, no; I do not distrust you,” she exclaimed, with a motion 
as if she was about to fall upon his shoulders, which inclination 
was checked, however, by the presence of Madame Carreau ; “ but 
I would stay if I had a right to, and if it were not improper.” 

“Well, perhaps this good woman—” 

“Tt is Madame Carreau,” interrupted Charlotte. 

“Perhaps Madame Carreau, then, will consent to become your 
mother for a few days, and then is it possible that you can refuse 
to render me happy ?” 

Charlotte blushed, and looked toward the old woman. 

“ Certainly, young people,” said she, “since you are in this 
situation, I should be unmerciful if I refused. if you will con- 
sent, then, to adopt me as your mother, ma /ille, I shall be happy 
to do you both a service, and you can stay with me as long as you 
like. But you do not wish to stay a long time, if I judge correct- 
ly,” added Madame Carreau, with what seemed an attempt at a 
mischievous smile, but which only distorted her skinny features. 

But both Gustave and Charlotte were too happy to be critical 
on such a subject, and the latter even embraced the old woman 
with the warmth of a genuine daughter. Madame Carreau patron- 
izingly returned the embrace, and besides, imprinted a kiss on the 
forehead of the young girl. 

“Leave all the arrangemehts to me,” said she, with great ani- 
mation, delighted at the prospect of a wedding under her auspices, 
and coming on in so singular a manner; “ this marriage will not 
be as brilliant as some t have seen, probably, and there will not 
be, likely, many fine dresses and pad and coaches at the door; 
but then, I am sure, I wish you both — as much happiness. 
How odd! Who would have thought of seeing a wedding in this 
chamber? Well, stranger things than that may happen.” 

From that moment, Madame Carreau displayed the utmost cor- 
| diality towards both the young persons, oak talked with such in- 
| cessant volubility during the remainder of the evening, that the 
lovers were almost forced to content themselves with being entire- 
ly silent, but only half listening. 

That evening, the trio, each one moved by different emotions, 
| fixed upon a day for the celebration of the nuptials of the young 
| deputy with the daughter of Farmer Gregoire. Gustave did not 
even ask time first to communicate the happy tidings to his fami- 
ly, since he knew that they approved and would be rendered 
happy by the match. 

‘he few yo which intervened between that evening and the 
happiness of the youns pair, passed along fifially, and the wished- 
_ for period arrived at last. Madame Carreau gave away the bride, 
who was dressed with great simplicity, and formed, indeed, beside 
the officiating priest and witnesses, the whole of the bridal party. — 
That was enough, however, since there were too many scbdictng 
circumstances before the minds of the young couple, for them even 
to wish for more display, had that been possible. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN ART UNION ASSOCIATION, 

In previous years we have noticed, favorably the operations of 
this association, fully endorsing its management and its leading 
idea, that of popularizing art in America. We are pleased to 
learn that it has Coon a complete success, and also that this suc- 
cess has only nerved the managers not only to secure but to de- 
serve new triumphs. As a proof of their enterprise we have only 
to mention that for their prizes at the coming distribution they 
have re-purchased the marble statue of the Greek Slave by Pow- 
ers, and Mr. Boker’s magnificent Dusseldorff gallery of paintings, 
so long one of the leading attractions of New York city. The dis- 
persion of such works of art cannot but elevate the standard of 
popular taste and tend to create a wide-spread love of art, among 
the direct results of which will be a liberal patronage of artists. 
The engravings on this and the preceding page are from works 
now in possession of the association, and will give our friends 
some idea of the character of its sculpture intended for prizes. 
The first is a bust of Lord Byron in bronze by Carl Muller. 


. Then comes a statue of Aurora, goddess of morning, crowned 


with a star and scattering flowers on her approach. The third 
statue represented is of fine Carrara marble, and represents a 

uthful student, perusing the scriptures. The fourth is entitled 

idelity, and is an expressive and well-executed group. The two 
following engravings are from fine portrait busts of Shakspeare 
and Sir Walter Scott. The last illustration is from a marble 
statue of Psyche, from the pencil of Baratta, a modern Italian 
artist. We may point to the history of this association in vindi- 
cation of our right to be called an art-loving people ; and we may 
also point to the future which certainly awaits the association, as 
one of the “ signs of the times,” which indicates a glorious spir- 
itual and intellectual development of this race of amalgamated 
nations. Let us give a brief record of its doi In June, 1854, 
the Cosmopolitan Art Association was called into existence. It 
proposed for its object the gratification of the art-taste of the peo- 
ple through the dissemination of works of art and pure literature 
over the country. Profiting by the advice of eminently judicious 
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persons from among our citizens, and from the experience of 
other institutions in this country and in Europe which had for 
their design the extension of art patronage and the propaga- 
tion of art-taste, a directory was chosen, who matured a plan 
embracing what was in other institutions, discarding 
what seemed objectionable, and qualifying the whole by fea- 
tures never before introduced, which promised the financial 
success so necessary to the life and efficiency of every well- 
ordered, well-directed effort. That plan proposed a bona fide 
return for all moneys which should come to hand. To this 
end, literature was introduced as a basis. The price of mem- 
bership having been fixed at three dollars, the payment of 
this sum entitled the payee to any one of the leading three 
dollar monthlies or quarterlies published in this country, 
while the association volunteered a certificate in the annual 
award of premiums, which was to be made at the end of each 
fiscal year, in the presence of members, and through commit- 
tees chosen by them. Upon this simple basis, the association 
began its operations. From the first it gave satisfaction, 
ss the sympathy which existed in all sections for both 
iterary and art endeavor; and the first and second year’s 
operations _—_ off with great success—so great, that it in- 
spired the directory to adopt other features, which might ex- 
tend the influence of the association by appealing to a greater 
variety of tastes. A large line and stipple steel engraving 
was decided upon, for those who preferred it to the maga- 
zines ; and Faed’s fine picture, “Saturday Night,” done on 
steel by the celebrated engraver, Lemon, was introduced to 
the list from which subscribers were to make their selection. 
This proved an acceptable addition, as appeared from the 
great increase in the number of members for that (the third) 
year, and from the large number of those who chose the en- 
graving in place of the magazines. Such gratification was 
expressed, that an annual engraving was engrafted upon the 
oes as one of the permanent features of the institution. 
his, securing as it does to the subscribers, at least one choice 
work of art, with which to ornament the walls of the parlor 
or library, will prove no trifling instrament in the dissemina- 
tion of a pure and good taste. At the opening of the third 
year’s books, the directory found it necessary to adopt some 
means of communication with members, and with the great 
community at large, which seemed anxious to know more of 
* the association, more of its labors, and more of its promise. 
The Cosmopolitan Art Journal was, hence, determined upon, 
and the first number issued for July, 1856. It proved a grat- 
ifying success. The services of able editors having been 
secured, an interest and vitality were imparted to the publica- 
tion, which, aside from discharging its trust fO the directory, 
rendered the Journal an agreeable visitant to every fireside 
and home-circle where the association had its patrons. It was 
furnished free to subscribers, and, of course, added materially 
to the return made to every member. The third year was 
one of unprecedented success ; and from its results the direc- 
tory could but infer that not only were their labors ac- 
ceptable, but that the plan upon which the institution was 
organized had within it the elements of an accomplishment of 
which not even the first friends and originators had dreamed. A 
reference to the work done in these three years will best show the 
reader the extent and the character of that success. The number 
of members for the first year reached the total of twenty-two thou- 
sand four hundred and eighteen. Among this large list were dis- 
pensed twenty-two thousand four hundred and eighteen monthly 
magazines and quarterlies—the world-renowned “ Greek Slave,” 
by Hiram Powers—five life-size bronze statues, viz., “‘ Venus de 
edici,” “ Bacchante,” “Flora,” “ Hebe,” and “ Terpsichore,” 
—fifteen bronze statuettes—and over one hundred and fifty oil 
intings, many of them of much value; among them character- 
istic compositions and reals from the hands of Sonntag, Frank- 
enstein, Meeker, Clough, Griswold, ete. The second year was 
even more successful. The number of subscribers was twenty-four 
thousand and erghty-eight, among whom were sent an equal number 
of current magazines, and also the celebrated “ Genoa Crucifix,” 
—Powers’s bust$ of Washington and Franklin—twenty-two 
bronze statues and statuettes of great beauty—two hundred and 
sixty-five paintings in oil, among which were contributions by 
Sonntag, Susbentn Reed, Beard, Hastings, Flagg, Meeker, and 
Griswold. The third year proved an increase without parallel in 
the history of art institutions. The number of members reached 
the sum total of thirty-three thousand and twenty-seven, among whom 
were distributed an equal number of engravings, and also one 
hundred and thirty-two thousand one hundred and eight Art 
Journals, among subscribers, besides about sixty thousand to non- 
subscribers. The works of art awarded as premiums consisted 
of Palmer’s exquisite ‘‘ Spring,’’ Bienaime’s “ Wood Nymph,” 
busts of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster—busts of Apollo and 
Diana; “ Eve,” in Carrara marble, after Thorwaldsen ; represen- 
tations of several of which have appeared in the Pictorial ; 
fifteen most beautiful statuettes in Parian marble ; medallions in 
bronze, of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, by Muller, and over one 
hundred and sixty paintings in oil, embracing some of high value, 
viz., “‘ Mother and Child,” 7 Rogers, after Murillo’s Madonna ; 
“ Venus in her bower, with Cupids,” an undoubted orig- 
inal, by the old master, Alibani; the “Day Dreamer,” 
and “Kiss me if you dare,” by Mrs. Lily M. Spencer. 
Such is the working of the plan, and the result which 
has attended upon its three years of labor. It is asked, 
how is the association enabled to purchase these numer- 
ous and valuable works of art? In this wise, the direc- 
tory answer; Approaching the magazine publishers 
with lists of many thousands of subscribers, the man- 
agement are enabled to obtain the publications at greatly 
reduced rates, say from eee to thirty-three per 
cent. below the usual terms of their subscription. From 
the margin so saved, the fund is accumulated from which 
all current expenses, commissions, etc., are paid, leaving 
the residue to be appropriated for the purchase of art- 
works for premiums. The expenses, considering the 
magnitude of the operations of the institution are com- 
paratively small—the board of managers giving their 
services gratuitously, and by their watchfulness, infusing 
system and a rigid economy into all departments. Itis 
to this unity of purpose, and business sagacity, that .the 
association is indebted for its success. Under such aus- 
pices the association enters upon its fourth year’s o 
tions. Strengthened in confidence, and sustai by 
material sympathy so generously extended, the mai 
ment have been induced to unusual efforts to render the 
institution under their charge ae renewed co-ope- 
ration on the part of the public. They have matured 
plans for extending the benefits and inducements offered 
to subscribers, for enhancing the number and value of 
the works of art to be awarded amon members, and for 
inffasing more complete efficiency in all the various work- 
ing details of the association. In a future number of 
our illustrated journal we shall give, in connection with 


STATUE OF PSYCHE. 


a few more illustrations, the details of the plans of the manage- 
ment for the remuneration of subscribers. In the meantime we 
may remark that their purchase of the Dusseldorff Gallery gives 
them an immense fund of art to draw upon, but the prizes will 
be varied by the distribution of works from American artists. 
The Greek Slave, as we have said, a former prize, has been re- 
purchased—the Art Journal, furnished to subscribers, has been 
enlarged and improved, a new engraving has been ordered, the 
list of prize magazines increased, and other inducements presented 
which should appeal irresistibly to popular patronage. One thing 
is certain, that a subscription of three dollars yields a sure re- 
turn of objects worth at least five dollars, as we shall explain 
more fully hereafter. C.L. Derby, 548 Broadway, N. Y. is the ac- 
tuary, W. H. Dennett, 134 Washington St., Boston, an agent here. 


ELECTRKC FISH. 

The recently discovered electric fish (Malapterurus Dail 
is well known to the dwellers on the old Calabar River, whic 
flows into the Bight of Benin. The native Calabar women are in 
the habit of keeping one or more of the fishes in a basin of water 
and bathing their children in it daily, with a view to strengthen 
them by the shocks which they receive. These shocks are cer- 
tainly powerful, for living specimens of the Calabar fish are at 
present in Edinburgh, and a single one gives a shock to the hand, 
reaching to the elbow, or even to the shoulder. The usages re- 
ferred to appear to have prevailed among the nations following 
them from time immemorial; so that they furnish proof of the 
antiquity as well as of the generality of the practice under notice. 
The employment of the living torpedo as a remedial agent by the 
ancient Greek and Roman physicians, was an established fact; a 
living electric fish was alike the earliest and most familiar electric 
instrument — by mankind. In proof ot the antiquity of 
the practice, may be adduced the testimony of Galen, Dioscorides, 
Scribonius, and Aselepiades, whose works prove that the shock of 
the torpedo was used as a remedy in paralytic and neuralgic 
affections before the Christian era.— Journal. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
PECCAVI! 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Who hath strength to pass untainted 
Life’s probation, weary road? 

Who hath never fallen, fainted, 
By the wayside neath his load? 


Such are not—the ceaseless voicinga 
Of the sinner lade the air: 
Mingling even with rejoicings, 
- Sound the solemn tones of prayer! 


Night-time witnesseth contrition, 
Sin reponted speaks aloud ; 

Conscience still performs its mission ¢ 
In the dust we're daily bowed. 


Not enough to feel the anguish « 
Of the soul at deeds of wrong: 
Not enough to faint and languish, 

Striving misery to prolong; 


“ Culpa mea!” make confession, 
Earnestly entreaty raise ; 
Own thy fault and seek recession 
From the error of thy ways. 


Eyes uplifted unto heaven, 
‘With the self-accusing sigh, 

Be this full confession given 
To the Father, Peccavi!” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE CROWN OF NORWAY. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


Oxy King Sweno of Norway had taken to himself a wife, a 
young wife and a foreign one, whose Christian name was Secela. 


“* Queen Secela,” said Sweno-to himself, “sounds well, and al- 


though I am sixty and she not thirty, I think it willdo. Old Jarl 
Holvenic need not so demur, his fairy Ilda should have been 
queen if she would. Heigh-ho—but this wine is dry stuff.” 

The soliloquy was here broken by the entrance of “old Jarl 
Holvenic,” a powerful noble of a kingdom at that time powerful, 
who said, abruptly : 

“The couriers of your highness’s wife arriving, declare that 
she awaits your majesty’s escort at Comlis, and wishes to reach 
Drontheim by to-morrow eve.” 

“Well,” said Sweno, first filling and emptying a glass of the 
“dry wine,” “ Holvenic and his lovely Ilda will lead the escort ?” 

“Not so. Hoivenic is at your disposal—Lady Ilda remains at 
home.” 

“Is she not to attend our queen ?” 

“No, sire ; she attends her father.” 

“ And i§ she not to be about the palace—not a member of the 
royal household? I expressly desire it.” 

“T regret that I cannot yield in this matter to King Sweno’s 
desires.” 

“You mean that if she cannot be first she shan’t be second ?” 
hiccupped the king, on whom the wine was taking effect. 

“Not at all. I simply wish to retain my own child with me.” 

“J’ll tell thee what, Holvenic, I offered this throne to Ilda, and 
she rejected it.” 

“I know it, my lord, and for this reason your own fine heart 
will tell you that it is not fitting she should be of your household.” 

“ You clip the majesties.” 

“Pardon, sire.” 

“I had a double wish in marrying her, for her mother was my 
uncle’s elder sister; and there are those, Holyenic, who are ridic- 
ulous enough to protest that she has a better right to reign here 
than I.” 

** My king has nothing to fear from her.” 

“True, true; but another, Holvenic, another; what is he 
called? Gustav Ehrenberg. What of his right? To whisper 
in thine ear, Holvenic, frequently has my conscience pricked me 
when sitting in state on my throne in the great hall of nobles, to 
descend and indue that young Apollo in the crown and @®be of 
his great grandfather. Wouldn’t the hall ring? I know it—I 
hate them. I shall banish Ehrenberg. He shows a contrast. I 
am but a swinish looking fellow—a-a-ah—” And the drunken 
sleep that had been impending fell and extinguished this kingly 
king. Holvenic slipped a cushion under his head, and with a 
scornful word left to superintend the escort to Comlis. 

A week passed, and the proxy-wedded queen had arrived, and 
was resting herself in strict seclusion before the grand ceremonial 
at the cathedral, and had not even seen her husband. Of course 


not only all the court, but even those who owing to the character 
of the king had gradually somewhat withdrawn from the circle of 


his social influence, among whom was Jarl Holvenic’s daughter 
Ilda, were anxious to behold the woman who, without doubt, was 
to wield some species of sway over them, and even if not sum- 


moned by special requisition from Sweno, Ilda would probably 
have graced the cathedral with her presence. Curiosity, so long 


checked, was destined at last to satisfaction, when on the appoint- 
ed day, into the crowded church, from two opposite directions, 
gwept the procession of the king and queen. Jarl Hoivenic held 
the hand of the latter slightly raised as they stepped along ; upon 
her other side, but a trifle behind, followed the Lady Ilda, and a 
suite of superbly arrayed foreign and native nobles and ladies 
succeeded. The long train of white velvet trimmed with rich 
fintings of silver lace, fastened and festgoned with clysters of dia- 


monds, swept the black marble pavement, the shoulders were seen 
beneath the magnificent veil heaved up from a boddice of silver 
brocade, and a tiara of diamonds sct in massive silver crowned 
the veil which enveloped this silvery and shining apparition. On 
the other hand, the Norwegian courtiers advanced with the fat and 
rather puffy king, whose figure was so covered with orders, gold, 
ermine, and costly jewels of every hue, as to resemble an Indian 
burial mound as much as anything. The huge state-crown 
adorned his flowing gray locks, and the lord chamberlain bore the 
sceptre behind him, while others, with the crowns of former sov- 
ereigns, among which was that of the grandfather of Gustav 
Ehrenberg, followed. In advance of the king walked Gustav 
Ehrenberg. There was a certain majesty and imperial grace 
about the bearing of this individual which would have betokened 
his superiority even had not the fact of his birth been well known. 
Commanding, tall and slender, the French hose and doublets that 
he wore by no means detracted from his symmetry; the rapier 
hanging at his side was of unjewelled, naked steel, while under 
his arm he carried the invariable velvet cap with its long white 
plume, and the prestige of his form was in no wise contradicted 
by the noble head, with its bare, golden tresses that fell somewhat 
loosely upon his broad collar, and the face which was a miracle 
of the splendid beauty of the North, with its fine, bold features 
and radiant, hazel, hawk’s eyes. So thought Secela, perhaps, as 
catching a glimpse of him first, her glance remained there, and 
her beaming smile attested her belief that Ehrenberg was the 
king, and she moved swiftly forward alone to meet the knight, 
which action brought them to the centre of the raised altar-steps. 
With a reverent bow Ehrenberg took her hand, as he had been 
directed, and both turning to the multitude, Secela partly lifted 
her veil and revealed her astonishing countenance ; so dark that 
it would have been tawny but for the fixed and magnificent bloom 
deepened and contracted by the full, ruddy lips and the ivory of 
the teeth ; the nose straight and small ; the eyebrows quite straight 
though delicately pencilled ; and a forehead low, and wide across 
the temples, crowned by along sweep and curve of coal-black 
hair, hung over eyes of a startling blackness and fiery sparkle. 

There was something hard about this superb beauty, neverthe- 
less. There were no dimples at the end of the exultant smile, no 
little curve of the eyebrows, no dilation of the unmarked nostril, 
but something solid and defiant even behind this shimmer and 
glimmer of lace and silver. The hand that held the folds apart 
dropped and rested on an unheaving bosom, and the thick, black 
fringe of the waxen eyelids fell over the large, brilliant eyes upon 
a cheek where the fixed bloom never once alternated. The filmy 
veil enveloped her again, and she turned with the knight who had 
steadfastly regarded her, towards the altar, where bending one 
knee, Ehrenberg kissed her hand and placed it in that of the king, 
who had advanced. In an instant, beholding the crown, she com- 
prehended the change, then leisurely surveying Sweno from head 
to foot, she tossed away the lace and riveted his eyes to her own 
with a terrible force, then boldly turning to Ehrenberg she repeat- 
ed the operation. But the half smile on the knight’s face was not 
so easy of solution as the half-frightened stupidity of the king, 
and while a low-uttered bolt of scorn shot from her angry lips, 
she lifted her head and placed the hardly coveted hand in that of 
his majesty—hardly coveted, for Sweno was already more than 
half afraid of his leopardess of a queen—and with a very trem- 
bling voice pronounced the vows that sealed for him, he feared, a 
very stormy house. 

On the conclusion, the queen turned once more to Ehrenberg. 
This time he was not standing alone, but was at the side of Lady 
Ilda; she, though so different, not less lovely than the queen. 
Soft clouds of amber hafr strung with the iridescent milkiness of 
pearls, no stiff gorgeous drapery nor anything but white Bokhara 
muslins and a scarf of Bergen lace around her, the delicate rose 
of her cheek, the youthful innocence of feature, the winning, 
shadowy blue eyes, and the gleaming play of her still smile ren- 
dered her sweetness more beautiful than all the striking splendor 
of Secela. This the queen saw, as with a magnetic power she 
brought back the wandering gaze of Ilda and transfixed it. But 
as the queen would have commanded the presence of the latter 
beside her, an equal haughtiness sprang into life on Ilda’s face, 
and drawing herself up proudly, she suffered the queen to step by 
unattended. The quick, ruffled motion of Secela disturbed the 
stolid courtiers, and one, displaced from the procession by his 
attempts at courtesy, stumbled and dropped from its cushion a 
crown of costliest and most regal gems, arranged like a floral gar- 
land and secured by a star of immense and invaluable rubies, 
pointed with pearls, which rolled and lay at the feet of Ehrenberg. 
It was the crown of his grandfather, the beloved troubadour king. 

“ Raise it, Ehrenberg,” said Sweno. 


“If I did, sire, it would be to place iton my own head. Best 
not.”’ 


“No, no!” was the response; “in that case, no.” And the 
lord chamberlain restoring it to its place, the train retired. 
Weeks passed. Many of those who had left court, pitying the 


queen who had been brought from a home of delight to an inhos- 
pitable climate and such a husband, returned, that they might add 
what gaiety and pleasure they could; and thus Ilda remained 
about her, subjected to constant affronts, and ill at ease, since the 
king, dissatisfied with his wife, leered disgustingly upon her, and 
since the queen, already doubly jealous of both Sweno and Ehren- 
berg, regarded her with an evil eye, yet continually required her 
presence. 

It was Christmas time, and the palace, hung with mistletoe and 
holly, was sylvan in its green array. Queen Secela, attiged in 
gold wrought silks and a wreath of pomegranate blossoms fash- 
ioned of rubies, stood with others in the centre of the saloon be- 
neath the great sconces, while Ilda, beside her, in white, with 


natural pomegranates in her hair, was listening to a recital of the 
day’s chase by Ehrenberg. 

“Who is under the mistletoe?” said the queen, gaily. “ Ilda, 
Ithink. My lord, the kiss you covet is fairly yours.” And she 
nodded to Sweno, who never having known her so gracious, glad- 
ly hastened to obey. 

Suddenly, the unconscious Ilda glanced up at the near prox- 
imity of the king, and drawing gently away, with a smile, said : 

“ Truly, sire, I do not wish it.” 

“Nay, Ilda,” said the queen, “we command it. Offer the 
king your cheek !”—and as Ilda did not obey, she added, angrily, 
“Do my bidding !”’ 

“You forget, madam,” said Ilda, “that Iam your husband’s, 
and therefore your equal, if not superior. You perceive his ma- 
jesty knows better than to command.” 

The fierce eyes of the queen demanded an explanation. 

“By my troth, she says true!” said Sweno. “ Of longer line- 
age and better blood is she, and only from her forbearance, and 
because she is a woman, do we reign; for thy crown belongs of 
right to her, and mine to Ehrenberg. Their heirs may not be so 
forbearing.” 

“True?” exclaimed Secela. “False, false wretch! Was I 
brought hither to rule and find myself insulted—to reign in a 
kingdom claimed by a host, and that at best but a petty snow- 
field? The crown her right? Let her take it then!” And she 
tore the wreath from her head and flung it, where it lay unbroken 
before Iida. Ehrenberg would have stooped to hand it to Ilda, 
but her little hand restrained him. 


“ Queen Secela,” said she, “I have no wish for your crown, 
nor for anything but your happiness.” 

“Leave me!” returned Secela. ‘Come no more into our 
presence. You are banished from court. Go!” 

A smile stole over Ilda’s face. 

“T have remained at your court, lady,” said she, “from pity 
only, and that others also might remain. I have found no plea- 
sure but what will be multiplied on retirement. Your court will 
be lonely to-morrow, madam.” And the morrow proved it, though 
Ehrenberg still remained, perforce. 

Months now dragged away. Executigns in the once quiet king- 
dom of Norway had become common as breakfasts, and for those 
who had pitied the queen there were as many who hated her now. 
Still she kept on the tenor of her way. Disappointment, they 
said, had rendered this beautiful Semiramis savage, and scarcely 
a noble of the realm but trembled to-day lest he might be without 
his head to-morrow. Of these, Ehrenberg had far most cause for 
fear, and yet entertained least of it. It was impossible for him to 
fail to perceive that the first glance of the queen had fastened her 
heart where it should not, and by every art, allurement and kind- 
ness since, she had endeavored to win a corresponding regard 
from him in vain, Having for this purpose unluckily banished 
Ilda from court, she brooked ill the frequent visits made to Hol- 
venic’s castle of Gonn, far to the north, by Ehrenberg. In order 
to break up these, she again summoned Ilda to the palace, and 
kept her strictly secluded there. Feeling his right to the throne 
to be first in the kingdom, Ehrenberg, as his father had done, 
steadily refused. the earldom proffered him, together with the 
wealth pertaining thereto ; and having received knighthood from 
the king of France was known only as Sir Gustav. 

Among all the divertisements which killed time for Queen Se- 
cela, none had been more talked of nor planned about than a sea- 
voyage to the Western Islands; and now as spring was setting 
in, a galley was launched and sumptuously decked to convey the 
royal party on their search for pleasure. Old Sweno readily 
gained permission to stay at home and attend to his kingdom; 
but vainly Ehrenberg pleaded an equal excuse. It was decreed, and 
with the others, whose lively gaiety seemed most like the tower- 
ing brilliancy of flames above a burning mass where every instant 
the walls rocked ready to crash and crumble in, Ehrenberg found 
himself one fresh, fine morning in the queen’s galley and dipping 
lightly out of the harbor of Drontheim. One by one, in the after- 
noon, as if they divined the visible but unexpressed wish of the 
queen, the courtiers, with the ladies and Ilda, dropped out from 
under the awning, and the purple curtain fell behind the last of 
them, excluding the rest of the ship, while the queen sat beside 
Ehrenberg, looking out over the sea at that end. Ehrenberg, at 
Secela’s request, had been deciphering with her the inscription on 
a ring. 

“ Wear it, Sir Gustav,” said she, when they were alone, “ not 
as a queen’s offering, but as pledge of a woman’s love.” 

“ Ah, madam,” said he, pleasantly, “a warrior’s work will not 
allow me to wear many jewels.” 

“ But this, Sir Gustav, is the signory of a dukedom ; with this 
ring you sign yourself Duke of Brokdag !”’ 

An angry flash shot over the knight’s face at this so open and 
contemptible an attempt at barter, but restraining himself, he 
merely remarked : 


“T have no wish for such a title.” 


“ Gustav, Gustav !”’ returned the queen, her face flushed and 
brilliant with passion, ‘‘ do you mean that you scorn my love ?” 

“I cannot believe that I understand your majesty.” 

“ You speak falsely ; you do understaifé I offer you my love, 
I, a queen, you, a knight. Do you scorn it?” 

“ Your husband trusted you with me.” 

“Mention him not, the imposture! Am I his wife? Did I 
not come herg to wed a king, a noble man, a warrior? And is 
he anything but a brute ?”’ 

“ Madam, if you make me speak plainly, your life in the South 
ere you came here, deserved no better.” 

“They say that do they? They shall ruae—rue! But what 
has that to do with now, the present, vivid and capable of joy. I 
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love you. Mark, when I say it, whatever I was, now I am wor- 
thy of you, your equal, because I love you! Gustay—wear this 
ring.” 

“ Queen Secela, I wear but one ring, and that belongs to her 
whom I hope to make my wife. Let me beg you to forget this 
little by-play.” 

“J will not forget. I speak in earnest, laying bare my heart 
before you. Before you is a love glowing and heavenly, joyous 
enough for a lifetime, a love that can make both oar lives an eter- 
nal circle of happiness. But stop. Heard you ever of a hatred 
that followed you with writhing convolutions, hissed in your ear, 
poisoned your cup, coiled in your bed at night, stung in your path 
at morning, a powerful, bitter, concentrated hatred? Such and 
such I offer you. Choose now between my love or my hate !” 

“Madam,” said Ehrenberg, standing erect, “ your hate !” 

“Take it then, take it, and all the curses of a desolate woman. 
Leave me, sirrah!’” And she too stood erect, pale as death, and 
with eyes like furnaces. : 

Ehrenberg obeyed, and as he emerged from the heavy curtains, 
others entering took his place with the queen, who gradually re- 
gained her accustomed appearance. “ Yes, yes,” murmured she 
to herself, “the very vehemence of my nature is the heat that 
turns this soft cream of passion to the sour curds of hate.” And 
she was right. 

The great yellow moon rose out of the plunging sea, while 
Ehrenberg leaned over the opposite extremity of the vessel, watch- 
ing their shining track. Ilda had just left his side, called away by 
the queen, and he remained stationary and lost in disagreeable 
thought. Several times a peculiar state of the atmosphere had 
seemed to surround him, wafted away again by a breath of wind, 
and the rail where his hand rested was hotter, he thought, than 
the sun lying on it all day could have occasioned. Suddenly, 
seeming to be enveloped in this sulphurous exhalation, he turned 
to look, and from the middle of the ship, seen sharply through 
the smoke, little tongues of fire were seen breaking through and 
licking up round mast and bulwark, while the shouts of revelry 
from within the awning rose higher and gayer. At once the 
voice of Ehrenberg, shouting, “ Fire! Fire! Save yourselves !” 
struck like a clarion peal through the heavy air. A sudden and 
dead silence succeeded, as hurriedly broken by loud shrieks and 
commotion from the royal party and the curses, commands 
and consternation of the master and sailors. It was too late to 
quench the flames ; best save themselves was Ehrenberg’s order, 
as with his own hands he helped to lower the first boat, and hav- 
ing manned it, handed the queen to a seat therein. 

“ Ah, sir,” said Secela, with a sneer, “are you the first to 
desert the ship ?” 

Ehrenberg, handing her ladies to her side, did not answer, 
while the courtiers, filling other boats, rapidly descended the ship’s 
sides, and left it, now wreathing high overhead in gyres of flame, 
deserted of all save one, who stood a little behind Ehrenberg, 
and there were no more boats. 

“ Room for one more,” said Sir Gustav, turning to look for a 
lingerer. “Ilda! For God’s sake! you still here? Make room 
there below!” he cried. 

“ And you, Ehrenberg ?” said Ilda. 

“T remain here,” he answered. 

“Then I too,” she returned. “I shall not leave you.” But 
before the quick whispered words were half uttered, the low, mu- 
sical tones of the queen commanded the oarsmen, and in an in- 
stant the royal barge was among the others and fast receding from 
the burning galley. 

The queen stood up in the stern ; first a scornful laugh rang 
out on the air, slowly, like drops of water, followed quickly by 
her bitter, deriding words : 

“ Joy of your bridal, Sir Gustav! Morning will find you as 
crisp coal as the prince of the Arabian tale. You chose my hate, 
remember—taste it now! Hotter and fiercer than the other alter- 
native, is it not ?” 

While she spoke, Ehrenberg and Ilda were visible against the 
great fires, clasped in one another’s arms, and like an exclamation 
point to her last words, the ship shot up in one long line and tow- 
er of brilliantest flame, and then with red sparks showering around 
like rain and hissing, quenched in the sea, it severed, fell in, and 
all was darkness. Here and there a beam, a spar, floated off in 
the midnight, but the knight and Ilda—were seen no more. 

All night the boats rowed over the calm waters, through moon- 
set and sunrise, and at the next noon their inmates swarmed up 
the crowded and astonished quay of Drontheim. But bitter as 
the populace were, believing this to be some mischief of the 
queen’s contrivance, loudly suspecting as they did, that unable to 
compass her ends, she had been the cause of Ilda’s and Ehren- 
berg’s destruction, there was nothing to be done about it but to 
relapse into their old murmurs and sullen, smouldering anger. 


The burning of the galley was becoming forgotten. Ball and 
hunt were tame things, and one grew tired of them in fact. Dron- 


theim was dull, the people stupid, there had been enough of sail- 
ing, music was sickening ; the queen was ill at ease perhaps, she 
wanted change evidently. What of a journey to the north, up in 
the “wild Lapp mountains?”’ Agreed, and when? To-morrow. 
To-morrow, therefore, saw her royal train on the road, and a 


fortnight’s slow progression over the fields flowering in their sud- 


den summer, brought them to the north of the kingdom, near the 
town of Gonn, and where the black rampants of Jarl Holvenic’s 
fortress frowned down on them from its height half up a moun- 
tain side. 

“ Hovlenic’s district, the Castle of Gonn, where wé rest to- 
night,” said the chamberlain. 

A cloud passed over the queen’s face, and others had been there 
all day; but without a word they wound up the precipitous path, 


and crossing drawbridge and courtyard, entered beneath the mas- 
sive portal, to be greeted by the hospitable smile of Jarl. A day 
or two after the loss of the galley, Holvenic suddenly left the 
court, and was supposed to be remaining in his fastness, plunged 
in grief for the loss of his child. But this broad smile, this genial 
welcome, contradicted such an assumption, and Secela stared 
around her in utter amazement. The twilight had closed round 
them, and the vast hall was full of murky glooms, while here and 
there an attendant, with a torch that shed a small circle of light, 
proceeded to kindle the sconces, when the queen beheld Ilda 
in her customary light drapery, descending the steps and coming 
forward with hands extended for a cordial greeting. A moment 
she gazed at her with bewildered eyes, and then with a shriek that 
rung among the rafters, sprung back to the door. 

“ What is it?” cried others 

“Lady, be calm, we beg,” said Holvenic, taking her hand to 
soothe her. 

“Do they rise again ?” exclaimed Secela, her eyes almost start- 
ing from her head, while glaring glassily on Ilda. ‘“ Whence art 
thou—from the grave? Horrible apparition !” 

Ilda had paused in the middle of the hall, but now perceiving 
the queen’s error, advanced again; and out from the shadows 
where he had remained unnoticed, Ehrenberg glided to her side. 

“Two of them,—both?”’ shrieked the queen. “Hence! Let 
us sleep among the mountains—the place is haunted! Away!” 

“ Your majesty is mistaken,” said Ehrenberg. 

“O God! they both perished before our eyes! And here, out 
of heaven, Ehrenberg? Not dead, Ilda?” 

“Not dead, madam,” said Ilda, quickly and gayly, “ but saved 
by fishermen, and landed on the coast of my father’s country ; 
sick and weary then indeed, but well now, and never drowned.” 
And when both Ehrenberg and Holvenic joined her in quick ex- 
planations to the eager questions of all, the hour of anticipated 
terror had turned into one of gay rejoicing. 

Soon it appeared that the royal palace of Drontheim could not 
eclipse the hospitality and pleasure of the castle of Gonn, and the 
short stay of one night was protracted into days and thence to 
weeks, till the king thought the time had been long enough and 
summoned the queen home again. Meanwhile, her vow of hatred 
for Ehrenberg seemed to be forgotten, and perhaps, thought Hol- 
venic, who had long since seen the drift of the queen’s affections, 
the supposition of his death extinguished her love. 


During her visit, the queen evinced a great fondness for the 
mountain sports, and went day after day with gay parties to the 
hills covered perpetually with snow and ice, which lay some miles 
to the northward, since those around them were nearly buried with 
their quick verdure. Thus, by frequent practice she learned the 
passes and secrets of all the ice-gaps, skated down steep cliffs, 
hunted the bear along precipitous ravines, where sunshine never 
fell, and alone by herself explored wonderful paths that had never 
before been thought of, many. miles further to the north, and loud- 
ly protesting the superiority of the north, she declared the king 
should next year fix his court in that region, and as an earnest of 
such intention, carried her skates, whose knobs were each a sin- 
gle diamond, back with her to Drontheim. Thus leaving Ilda, 
and trusting that Sir Gustav would soon follow, Queen Secela 
returned to the old ennui of her life at Drontheim, and waited for 
the winter. 

For a long time the wild tribe of Lapps far up beyond the ice- 
hills, had tormented Norway with ceaseless depredations, in de- 
fault of a certain payment owed them by the king. On negotia- 
tions for the settlement of this difficulty the queen seemed intent. 

“Bah!” said Sweno, who was as usual deep in his on “T’ve 
no one to send.” 

“Send Ehrenberg.” 

“ He’s drowned.” 

“Can I never beat it into your stupid head that he was saved, 
that I saw him at Gonn?”’ 

“O,—ah! Ehrenberg then.” 

“ And the instructions ?” 

“Tush! Can aman have no peace of his liquor, but must 
constantly be pestered about business? Make them out yourself.” 

“ With pleasure,” said the queen. “ At about Christmas time 
with us the chief of the Lapps is most attainable.” 

And there the conference ended, but not there the business, for 
with Christmas, the instructions had reached Ehrenberg in his 
paternal homestead, and the queen had shut herself up in strict 
seclusion to pass the holy time, seeing none but two of her ladies 
who had come with her from the South. But when Ehrenberg 
had reached the Castle of Gonn, a tall, dark person, dressed as a 
mountain boy, preceded him and waited among the rocks and ice. 
The trumpets of the knight sounded beneath the narrow windows 
of the castle, when Ilda glancing out unexpectedly beheld him. 
Holvenic was not at home, and she hastened to bid him enter. 


Supper had been dismissed, and the two sat alone before the great 
chimney-place of the room of state ; the ruddy flames tinging the 
delicate skin of Ilda to a deeper glow, and turning all her droop- 


ing and beautiful hair into separate threads and films of light, 
while shining again in the greaves and plates of Ehrenberg’s 


_armor and sparkling broadly in his brilliant eyes. 


“ And whither now?” asked Ilda. 


“To the Lapps,” said he, . 
“©, heavens! who sent you, Ehrenberg? Who sent you, this 


midwinter, such a cruel way ?” 
“Who but she, mine enemy, Secela!’” 
word through his teeth. 
“O, wicked—wicked ! You will never come back to me, never.” 
“Fear not. Two weeks will find me again at Gonn.” 
“Impossible: you have never tracked these dreadful hills. You 
do not even know the way.” 


And he hissed the 


“For sixty miles I know every icicle, one might say; thence 
there are guides enough. I have heard of one already.” 

“ Let me go, Ehrenberg. Hundreds of times have I skated up 
and along them. Not a crevice but I know* not a precipice but I 
have scaled.” 

“Enough for thee, then. I will try now. Stay at home my 
darling, and dream you are beside me in these imagined dangers. 
Nothing is but a pleasant pastime in this keen, bracing air.” 

“ This air! But that is like ice casing your lungs; draws tears 
from your eyes and freezes them; it makes men blind. You do 
not know what you are saying !” 

But he knew well enough all the peril, enough to blanche a 
cheek above a stouter heart, if any stouter there had been; but 
his never paled, nor did his merry smile fade. 

“ Dearest Ilda,” said he, “ were it hazardous it would be well 
repaid by this anxiety of yours. I would risk more for less. 
And have I not a saint here who prays and watches? Trust me, 
I fear nothing.” 

“QO, but alone, Ehrenberg?” 

“ Come, love, one last kiss, and farewell.” 

“So soon? I shall make but a poor wife for a hero, and yet 
no coward. Tell me, dear, you love me, once more before—” 


“ Have I any words to tell it ?”’ he said, folding her in his arms. 
“ Better than life, darling, or all its joys, do I love thee; as thou 
lovest me, almost better than God!” And with a long kiss, he 
left her. 

Out into the starry night, the silent, cutting air, up the steep, 
icy walls, he wound alone, upon his horse. Before him, several 
leagues, one waited ; behind, not half a mile, two others followed, 
out of sight ; that, a spirit of bale and ruin ; these, lest any dan- 
ger should befall. 

Morning and night had again fallen, and still the knight, hav- 
ing taken brief rest, toiled up the hills. All around him high 
walls of blue ice towered, shining now in their topmost peaks like 
armies of lances, reflecting the moon in great fields of amethyst, 
topaz and emerald, and striking off myriad stars that quivered 
and sparkled through lower gloom keener than the heavens, some 
white, some redder than blood. Still forward, great masses of ice, 
detached by their own weight, toppled and swung heavily, then 
crashed down into the abysses beneath. No cry of living thing 
saluted him, and the ring of his horse’s hoofs echoed like the 
tramp of a thousand in this untrodden desolation. All at once a 
ray of yellow light appeared, growing brighter and steadier, till 
he beheld, on a long field of crisp snow, a little hut with this can- 
dle in the window. Thither he turned his steed, and having led 
him into the hut, tethered, wrapped and foddered him with the 
provisions laid ready. Concluding these preparations, he turned 
to the dark young man who sat silently by the fire. 

“You are my guide?” he asked, cheerily. 

The other nodded. 

“Come, then, friend, your knapsack, and we go.” 

The guide pointed in a questioning manner to a bed of straw. 

“No, I rest afterwards,” said Ehrenberg. And fastening on 
the skates, the guide preceded him from the hut, and they two, 
now on foot, emerged without a word, upon the precipitous 
paths. 

Fifteen minutes afterward, two other horses were tied in the 
hut, and two other skaters were quietly following them. In the 
rare air every noise made by Ehrenberg was echoed back to *his 
pursuers, while, by the law of acoustics, theirs floated still further 
back and were unheard by him. Not a word spoke the guide, 
whom he concluded to be a mute ; at sunrise silently he spread 
their meal, and again at nightfall uttering no syllable. They had 
slept an hour or two in a snow hollow, and were now again ad- 
vancing in the twilight. The days were shortening to a few hours 
each, and they seemed approaching the region of half yearly 
night. With long staffs they had picked their way slowly to a 
mountain top, so slowly that their followers were half up ere they 
had reached the summit. The armor of Ehrenberg, with stray 
glimpses, revealed his identity; but the followers were wrapped 
in furs that of course gave no sparks to the darkness, and afford- 
ed them concealment. On the top, the guide, paffsing, lit torches, 
one of which he handed Ehrenberg, and stooping backward, shot 
like light down the mile long steep. Ehrenberg followed, but not 
with equal rapidity. 

Already the followers were at the top. Upon both sides, spires, 
out-topping that of Salisbury, sprung up, lightly into blackness ; 
there was not a star to be seen, the scintillations of the ice shed 
no light, but all around them spread a white glare, transparent 
enough to see the blackness through it, dazzling the eyes and 
even preventing them from clearly discerning the path. Now and 
then great streamers of singular light ran up to the zenith, chang- 
ing to crimson, shifting and receding noiselessly, but occasioning 
a crackling sensation of the nerves and indicating a violent mag- 


netic storm. But as they descended swifter and swifter, the walls 
of ice grew blacker and higher around them, shutting in a small 


circle of black sky, while jutting into hollows and caverns and 
precipices on either hand, the way grew narrow, too narrow for 
two, and the guide took the lead. Nothing of him in this dark- 
ness was visible but the torch he carried and the bright diamond 
knobs of his skates. Another slope seemed suddenly to open and 


be about to receive them, for the torch of the guide flashed down 


it in swift almost perpendicular descent, showing as it crossed the 
verge of thé slope nothing but what might be two little, rough 
peaks of ice glancing at one side, another instant and the ground 
seemed to give away beneath him, immensity and vacancy to be 
whirling around him, he felt himself dashing with the great im- 
petus of his descent into an abyss, down, down, while a silvery 
voice called loud and clear above: 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 379.] 
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COLUMBUS AND XENIA, OHIO. 

The views upon this and the next page were drawn expressly 
for us upon the spot by Mr. Kilburn, and exhibit his accustomed 
accuracy and artistic taste. The first picture is a representation 
of the Lunatic Asylum, at Columbus, Ohio, a fine structure, and 
occupying a commanding position about a mile to the east of the 
capitol. The building is quadrangular in form, the main front 
being 376 feet in length, and the centre 296 feet by 46 feet in 
depth. The wings, 40 feet each, project 11 feet beyond the centre, 
and extend back 218 feet, thus forming a large court in the rear. 
It contains 440 rooms, and covers an acre of ground. The insti- 
tution went into operation in November, 1838.—The next view is 
a rural river scene, its quiet being disturbed only by the passing 
railway train on the bridge. The river is the Big Darby, and the 
railroad crossing it, the Columbus and Xenia. The Big Darby 
is a tributary of the Scioto. On the banks of the former once 
stood the lodge of the renowned Indian Logan, whose celebrated 
speech still thrills our hearts, and awakens our sympathies like a 
mournful dirge. Alas, how few of the passengers on the railway 
trains waste a thought or drop a tear over the fate of the chieftain, 
though they pass so near the ancient home of the lone Indian! 
“ Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one!”—The last view 
of the series depicts the Ohio Penitentiary, at Columbus, a fine, 
commodious stone building, imposing from its style of architec- 


VIEW OF THE LUNATIC ASYLUM, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


ture and its situation. Our view forms a pleasing picture, with 
the Scioto River, and the track and bridge of the Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati Railroad in the foreground.— Columbus is 
the capital of the State of Ohio, and is quite a flourishing place. 
The streets are broad and regular, which give it an extensive, 
“roomy ” appearance, very different from the aspect of our east- 
ern towns and cities. It is built on the east bank of the Scioto, 
90 miles from its mouth, and 350 miles from Washington, D. C. 
It is on the same parallel of latitude with Philadelphia, from 
which it is 450 miles distant. It was laid out in 1812, in what 
was then an unbroken wilderness. It was incorporated in 1816, 
and the legislature in that year met for the first time in the State 
House, a plain brick building, erected two years before. The site 
of the city is level. We have spoken of the width of the streets. 
Broad Street, which extends from east to west, is 120 feet wide. 
At the intersection of Broad and High Streets, in which the prin- 
cipal business is transacted, there was a public square of ten acres. 
Here stood the old State House, burned down February 1, 1852. 
A new capitol had previously been commenced, which is designed 
to be the finest building in the State, and will surpass in magni- 
tude every other State House in the Union. It is 304 feet long 
by 184 feet wide, and covers an area of 55,936 square feet. The 
height to the top of the rotunda is 157 feet. The material is a 
hard, whitish limestone, resembling marble. The Institution for 


BRIDGE OVER THE BIG DARBY, OHIO. 


the Blind, and the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, are other re- 
markable buildings. ‘The former is of brick, three-quarters of a 
mile from the State House. In 1851, it had 69 pupils. The Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb ig also a fine edifice, surrounded by orna- 
mental grounds, and, in™1851, contained 132 pupils. The Star- 
ling Medical College was recently established in this city by means 
of a legacy of $50,000 from the late Lyne Starling. It is a Gothic 
edifice, the walls of which are brick, with cornices, caps, arches, 
sills, etc., of whitish limestone, giving it a very tasteful appear- 
ance. Columbus is surrounded by a rich and populous country, 
and is a place of active business. The National Road, passin 
through it from east to west, is a great thoroughfare of travel, an 
the Columbus Feeder connects it with the Ohio Canal. The 
Cleveland and Columbus Railroad, the Columbus and Xenia 
Railroad, connecting it with Cincinnati, and the Central Railroad 
to Zanesville and Wheeling, have given it a great impetus. 
Several plank-roads and turnpikes also terminate here. The city 
is lighted with gas. In 1855, there were twenty churches, one 
academy, a union school, and five banks. Two daily and several 
weekly papers are published. In 1846, the assessed value of pro- 
perty was $2,764,128; and in 1853, $6,934,117, showing an in- 
crease of $4,169,089. There is a park of forty acres on the north 
side of Columbus, presented to the public by one of the citizens. . 
Eastwood, one mile east of the city, contains the gardens of the 
Columbus Horticultural Society, occupying ten 
acres, and the grounds of the Franklin County 
Agricultural Society. The population, in 1853, 
was about 25,000. 

Our third pane represents the railroad depot 
at Xenia with a portion of the town. Xenia is 
situated on the Little Miami Railroad, 65 miles 
northeast of Cincinnati, and 61 miles W. S. W. 
of Columbus. The town is regularly planned 
and well built and contains many handsome res- 
idences. The courthouse is one of the finest 
buildings of its class in the State. The sur- 
rounding country has an undulating surface and 
a very fertile and productive soil, is liberally 
supplied with water-power, and has excellent 
limestone for building purposes. Xenia has an 
active trade, and the prosperity of the place has 
been greatly augmented by the construction of 
railroads in various directions. Besides the Lit- 
tle Miami Railroad, the following railroads con- 
nect at this place,—the Columbus and Xenia, the 
Lebanon and Xenia, and the Delaware and 
Xenia. The Dayton, Xenia and Belpre Rail- 
road will connect it with Dayton and Chillicothe. 
It contains several churches, one bank and two 
newspaper offices. Xenia township is the larg- 
est in Ohio. It was settled by the “ Seceders ” 
from the Associate Reformed Church, and the 
inhabitants are an eminently church going peo- 
ple as evinced by the large number of houses of 
public worship. 


EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS OF FROST. 

The intense cold of last winter was very des 
structive to trees in this State. Some farmer- 
with large orchards will not have apples enough 
to make a barrel of cider, while others whose 
trees stood in less ex situations, will obtain 
a fair yield. And what is extraordinary is that 
healthy forest trees, eight inches to a foot in 
diameter, were killed on hills having a northern 
exposure. Beech, maple and r rded 
among our hardiest trees, did not escape the bite 
of jack frost. Very soon after the warm weather 
came, the bark began to 1 off, and now the 
trees are dead and dry.—. Argus. 
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ANECDOTE OF SIR JAMES COLQUHOUN, 
Sir James married Helen, daughter of William Lord Strathna- 


ver, and gave the village of “‘ Helensburg” its name in honor of 
his said wife. Besides his country seats of Ross Lodge and Ross- 
doe, Sir James Colquhoun had a house in Edinburgh, where he 
spent some of the winter months. In the dining-room of this 
house, there were two niches for exhibiting ornamental pieces of 
furniture; and at the period we are speaking of, Lady Colquhoun 
had filled them with two very rich china jars, which had cost no 
less than twenty guineas. ‘They were exact fellows, so that the 
one jar could not be distinguished from the other. It so happened, 
however, most unfortunately, that one of these jars fell out of its 
niche, and was shattered all. to pieces ; and so complete had been 
its destruction, that no attempts of her ladyship to cement its frag- 
ments proved of any avail. There was now no help for it; and 
so the remains of the splendid jar were consigned to the dunghill. 
What added greatly to this misfortune was the taste of the day— 
each piece of ornamental furniture of a fashionable room being 
then expected to have its corresponding fellow. There being now 
but one jar remaining, it became useless for want of its fellow, and 
therefore Lady Colquhoun consigned it to the garret among other 
articles of old family rubbish, where it lay long neglected and 
almost entirely forgotten, the niches having been filled with other 
ornaments. 

In this state of matters, one day soon after Sir James had gone 


RAILROAD STATION AT XENIA, OHIO. 


out, there came an old clothes broker to the door wishing to pur- 
chase cast-off clothes. It immediately flashed upon the mind of 
Lady Colquhoun that this would be a good opportunity to sell the 
old jar in the garret, which had lain so long there as useless lum- 
ber. Accordingly she ushered the broker up to the garret to ex- 
amine the jar; and after a good deal of prigging and troking, a 
bargain was struck for £2 2s. prompt payment. The broker im- 
mediately thereafter departed with the jar in his possession, and 
within half an hour after that time, the said splendid jar was seen 
po conspicuously exposed for sale at the broker’s door in the 
owgate. 

Now, it so happened that Sir James the same day, having 
made a call at the Parliament House, took a stroll down the High 
Street and along Niddry’s Wynd to the Cowgate, and there came 
right athwart of the broker’s shop, where, to his utter astonish- 
ment, he beheld on sale, standing cheek by jowl with an old coat, 
the very fellow of his rich jar in the garret. It immediately 
struck him what a prize its possession would be, and what a won- 
derful chance had thrown it in his we “How curious,” thought 
he, “that I should so miraculously alight upon the very fellow of 
my old jar in the garret ; and how delighted Lady Colquhoun will 
be to get another jar just the very same as the one that was 
broken.” 

Sir James having asked the price of the jar, the broker demand- 
ed £6 6s. for it. He at once offered him £5 5s. for it, which the 


OHIO PENITENTIARY, AT COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


broker accepted, after a little palavering about its cheapness. The 
bargain being concluded, and the £5 5s. beidg paid, Sir James 
called a caddy, and then gave him the jar to carry home, walking 
alongside of it all the ~~ in case of accident. As soon as he 
arrived in the lobby of the house, Sir James, in ecstacy, and al- 
most out of breath, rushed into the dining-room, where Lady Col- 
quhoun was sitting, exclaiming, “ Lady Colquhoun, Lady Colqu- 
houn, — think what I have found! Just the most wonderfal 
thing in the world—the very fellow of our old jar in the garret! 
Ay, and they are as like as any two peas! How very lucky I 
was to get it—and so cheap, too! Only £5 5s., when we paid 
£10 10s. in London for each of our jars! Here, caddy,” address- 
ing the caddy in the lobby, “bring in the jar and let Lady Col- 
quhoun see it. “There, now, Lady Colquhoun,” said Sir James, 
showing her the jar, “is it not wonderfully like the jar in the gar- 
ret ?—is it not its perfect twin ?”—“ Ay, ay,” drily replied Lady 
Colquhoun,” so it is, indeed; and no wonder, for I sold it this 
morning out of the garret to an old clothes-man at the price of 
£2 2s. And now, Sir James, you have just paid him £5 5s. for 
the same, and have brought it back to me again!” Sir James 
was struck dumb with this damper, and looked as sheepish as a 
pilferer when caught in the very act of a petty theft. But the 
deed was done, and all reflections on the past were useless ; and 
so the jar was once more sent up to its old quarters in the garret. 
—Senex, in Glasgow Herald. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE COUNTESS ROMAYLOFF : 


THE SIBERIAN EXILE. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Tae time, evening. The place, that most beautiful resort of 
the aristocracy of Naples, Sorrento—where two figures walked 
slowly along the seashore, with the loitering step that belongs to 
those only who, rapt in their own reflections, are oblivious to all 
around. Though the spot was retired, yet they met with occa- 
sional parties of peasantry on their way, bearing oranges to the 
boats that ply between Sorrento and Naples. Their presence, 
however, seemed no restraint upon the low pitched conversation 
between the lady and gentleman. 

He was by many years her senior, gifted, honored by applauding 
admirers, professor of the university of Naples, the accomplished 
preceptor of the young prince of Salermo, the erudite author of 
scientific works evincing talent and research ; yet did the haughty 
and arrogant Francesco Monti tremble, feeling his own inferiority 
in the presence of the beautiful and guileless Giullia Suvarrow, 
countess of Romayloff. His was the proud eagle glance, the 
magnificent brow and haughty curved lip belonging to the patri- 
cian order in Italy. 

The lady, too, was very lovely. Her eyes, large, dark and pas- 
sionate, were inherited from her Italian mother whom the Russian 
Count Suvarrow had wedded in Naples, and taken to St. Peters- 
burg. His beautiful countess dying shortly after the birth of the 
little Giullia, the count had prevailed upon an impoverished Eng- 
lish lady of quality to become the infant’s governess. The selection 
had proved an unwise one, as instead of combating the fiery, pas- 
sionate nature and haughty spirit of her young charge, she only 
gave them as she grew up a new impulse, teaching her all her 
own soaring notions of titled supremacy, insomuch that at cigh- 
teen the young countess evinced an unqualified contempt for all 
people whose titles fell short of excellency, and held the life of one 
of her father’s serfs as wholly unworthy to be placed in the bal- 
ance with that of her pet spaniel. 

The expression of her countenance harmonized well with her 
haughty character. The fine cut nostrils, the curved lips, and 
dark, flashing eyes, gave a disdainful expression to a face of other- 
wise faultless loveliness. On the evening when we first present 
the countess, walking on the seashore of Sorrento, she wore a 
long, gray cloak, similar in design to those worn at the present 
day, which, when the sea-breeze wafted its ample folds, revealed 
a robe of Genoa’s costly velvet fabric, embroidered with gold, as 
was also the black lace veil, now thrown back from her radiant 
face upturned to catch the expression of her companion’s. That 
sweet, girlish face, so perfect in its antique mould, resembled an 
angel’s in its more than mortal beauty, save that the brand of 
earthly sorrow might be traced on the brow which ordinarily of 
dazzling whiteness, was now flushed with a crimson tint, as though 
@oubt had waved its dark wing there. 

Exiled to one of his estates in consequence of a dispute with the 
all-powerful favorite, Potemkin, her father, Count Suvarrow, had 
availed himself of the expressed wish of the emperor, which im- 
plied a command, to accept as suitor for his daughter’s hand, the 
aged, opulent Count Romayloff. On the same day, therefore, that 
the exiled Count Suvarrow retired four hundred leagues from St. 
Petersburg, had the beautiful Countess Romayloff set out, accom- 
panying her aged spouse on a visit, previously agreed upon, with 
the imperial consent, to her mother’s family in Naples. But alas 
for the dilapidated count’s hopes of conjugal happiness! They 
had been but a few weeks in Naples, when the fair brow of his 
young bride was clouded with its first life-trial. She withered 
powerless beneath the spell of a superior intellect—a spell that, 
though resisted with all the froideur of her haughty temperament, 
still held its sway, even until death severed its bondage. 

The sun had set ; the last red and purple hues had faded away 
from the waters over which the darkening twilight stole, as the 
peasants, fastening lanterns in the prows of their boats, gaily sung 
their barearolles as they skimmed over the dark waters to Naples. 

“Shall I see you again soon, Monti?” asked the young count- 
ess, and her dark, lustrous eyes were turned inquiringly on his 
face. ‘“O, how slowly drag the weary hours when I am alone— 
or what is worse, doomed to the companionship of my dull lord, 
the count !” 

“Tt is a strange compliment for the idolized bride of Count 
Romayloff to give a thought to me when absent. Strange, too. 
that I, the antiquarian and philosopher, should lay aside all the 
researches in which I once delighted, with the proud consciousness 
that whatever objects occupied my thoughts in absence, would find 
a place in your attention.” 

“And yet, Monti, it is the very nature of your pursuits, I be- 
lieve, those abstruse studies of yours, that cause me to value your 
society, since they ever send you back worthier of my respect.” 

And conversing thus, they lingered on until the first glimmer- 
ings from casinos and marble halls now lighting up for the festive 
scenes of evening, gleamed flashing across the waters. One edi- 
fice, more magnificent than all the rest, so stately, so brilliantly 
festooned with colored lamps mingling with the flowers that 
adorned its marble balconies, flung its sheen on the waves below ; 
while the music from within, mellowed by the distance, came 
floating on the night breeze to where they still sauntered. 

“And now I must return, else they will wonder what has kept 
me from the festa. 

“ Well, if it must be so, a happy evening to you, countess.” 

“Happy!” And her tones were mournfully reproachful. 


Monti seemed touched by the simple reproof, and ere he handed 
her up the palace steps, promised to join the festivities at a later 
hour. 

And now where all were bright, the young Countess Romayloff 
shone pre-eminently brightest, as leaning upon the arm of a lean 
and withered looking man, whom people whispered was her hus- 
band, she moved among the brilliant throng, the fairest of them 
all. Leaning in abstracted listlessness upon the arm of her wrin- 
kled lord, all admitted the wondrous beauty of the stately count- 
ess, the sweeping fold of her gorgeous robes resplendent with the 
broidered tracery of lustrous pearls, while the flashing gems 
wreathing her regal brow, themselves a princely fortune, were the 
envy of every maid and matron present. 

The pride, too, of her stern-visaged lord was fully satisfied with 
the homage paid, the admiration whispered on every side; and 
amid all her frigid coldness to himself, he exulted in the reflection 
that by the might of his power and wealth alone he had borne off 
from mid a crowd of sighing aspirants, the highest ornament of 
the Russian court. Her father’s comrade in arms, and by many 
years his senior, it had never for a moment entered into his 
thoughts that the magnificent Lady Giullia could love him; in 
fact, he had expected tears, obstinacy, and bitter reproaches, but 
none were uttered. The haughty girl was all too proud for such 
vulgar demonstrations. 

Upon the eastern shore of the Gulf of Finland, at a distance of 
a hundred versts from the ancient city of Narva, may still be seen 
the ruins of the castle of Wesenberg, and beneath the cliff on which 
it stands, upon a neck of land jutting into the sea, may still be 
discovered the more ancient and blackened relics of the Tolberg. 
To the traveller who in the present day approaches the dilapidated 
ruin, it appears no less an emblem than the abode of desolation. 
As the plain rises in a gentle slope to its very threshold, he can 
neither discover the valley beneath nor the sea beyond, until, en- 
tering the hall, he ascends to the gray stone balcony above, over- 
looking the fall magnificence of the scene. 

And here on this balcony, where so many have since left their 
footprints, a year after her marriage, stood the beautiful Countess 
Romayloff, and by her side a young man in the elegant uniform 
of an aid-de-camp, his breast covered with decorations. The clear 
light of a Russian summer moon was beaming down upon the 
foam-capped waves of the Finland Gulf, and save their ever-mur- 
mured music, all else seemed to be at rest, so complete was the 
stillness that reigned around. 

But not on the flashing waters of the gulf, nor the dark, cir- 
cling forests lying still and shadowy round, did the charmed gaze 
of the young soldier rest. Led away by the witchery of the scene, 
but still more by the wildering beauty of the regally graceful wo- 
man by his side, he spoke with impassioned eloquence of the time 
when, as the aid of her father, General Count Suvarrow, he had 
been almost an inmate in the same house. He forgot to add that, 
on the occasion when he first saw her, when calling to receive his 
commission two years before as sub-lieutenant in Semonowski’s 
regiment, and been presented as Lieutenant Korsakoff, the son of 
her father’s old friend and military comrade, Count Gregory Kor- 
sakoffi—that the haughty beauty, when told to receive him as 
a brother, evinced but little seeming regard for the fraternal 
title, receiving him with the coldness and hauteur of a queen. He 
however added, that how he reached his quarters in the Letenoy 
barracks after his presentation, was ever after a mystery to him. 

“ What mean your reference to these memories—are you mad ?” 
she answered, looking up with astonishment. She had been 
standing there, thinking of Monti and the far-off Bay of Naples. 

“T may be, countess, yet you can surely afford to pardon the 
presumption that finds its only excuse in your own loveliness.” 

“There may be those at the imperial court more willing to lis- 
ten to your rhapsodies than myself; therefore I advise you to re- 
turn to the capital without further delay, and let the folly of to- 
night be buried in oblivion.” 

Awed by her lofty manner, the young officer obeyed the haughty 
wave of her white, jewelled hand, and left the balcony without 
perceiving the withered face, wearing a mocking smile, that peered 
from behind the lace folds of the window curtain, and passed, ex- 
ulting from his lurking place, leaving his high-toned wife standing 
on the balcony alone. Alone, when one word, kindly spoken, might 
have saved both much of after misery. She must have been think- 
ing of Monti and Sorrento, for though she stood there till late in 
the night, she spoke but once, while being unrobed by her maid 
Vanina—‘ Why don’t he write ?” 

Had the young countess, previous to her marriage, permitted 
herself to waste a thought on one beneath the title of excellency, 
that one had been the graceful stripling, Ivan Korsakoff; but 
pride, her besetting sin, rendered her cold and frozen as a radiant 
apparition, that, however, none the less left its impression on the 
young soldier’s heart. Wedded by the imperial command, the 
young countess went to Italy, yet during her absence the 
flame was kept ever brightly burning through the praises wafted 
over from sunny Italy, of the cold northern flower, which, trans- 
planted for a brief season, had turned the heads of half the cava- 
liers of Naples. 

And now she had returned to Russia, the star of the imperial 
court; and he, oblivious to all beside, suddenly remembered’ that 
when battle’s tide rolled highest between the troops of France and 
Austria, and Becker refused, while commanding the rear guard, 
to beat a retreat, though hemmed in by Semonowski’s men, he 
was forced to surrender to him (but a lieutenant then), for which 
he was rewarded with the cross of St. Viadimar ; remembered, too, 
that he was an especial hero on the plains of Novi. Wounded at 
Cassano, the young captain’s bruises had been patched up by 
another cross, wonderfully accelerating his convalescence ; so that 
when the fertile fields of Lombardy disappeared, and Mount St. 
Gothard covered with eternal snows, rose up before them, filling 


the hearts of the rude soldiery of the north with gloomy forebod- 
ings, he it was who stopped the mutiny—stopped it by placing the 
muzzle of his pistol to his fair young brow, as he said—“ It re- 
mains for me to die ; I no longer command you.” The men, who 
had obstinately grounded their arms and laid down beside them, 
rose simultaneously, and deafening shouts rent the air as they 
prayed him to lead and they would follow. They attacked Ar- 
cola, his object was achieved—St. Gothard was won. Wherever 
danger was to be met, whether in the defiles of St. Gothard or the 
glaciers of Mount Pragel, the plume of Ivan Korsakoff, that had 
never bent to a foe, was ever present. He had returned to St. Peters- 
burg a hero, determined to again see the morning star of his 
youth’s idolatry, and with this speculation had visited her in her 
castle of Wesenberg—with what result we have shown. 

A few months later, at a court ball given in the imperial winter 
palace, the young countess, still the idol of the crowd, was moving 
along in her stately beauty, the observed of all, when her aged 
husband asked if she remembered the author, and were ° > of the 
university of Naples, Francesco Monti. 

“ Professor Monti—what of him ?” 

“Ha! you appear interested. I was not aware that you knew 
him. See, he approaches.” 

She did not at first raise her eyes, but the momentary hesitation 
sufficed to calm her feelings. The pleased flush that had over- 
spread her cheek, faded as suddenly away, and the haughty wo- 
man became calm and cold again as a statue. Presented to her” 
by her husband, Monti spoke some passing words on the brilliancy 
of the scene, to which the countess assented, when bowing he 
passed on, and was soon lost in the crowd. 

Contriving to ingratiate himself with the aged count, Monti was 
invited to spend the Christmas holidays at the castle of Wesen- 
berg. The Lady Giullia heard of this with a sickening sensation 
of dread, that only found its counterpoise in the added information 
that Colonel Korsakoff was also to be their guest. On Christmas 
eve the count’s retainers were regaled with a collation in one of 
the immense apartments still to be found in the lower story of 
many of the old Russian castles, and which is entirely appropriated 
to the use of the numerous domestics kept by all Russians of rank. 

The collation over, the assembly formed into various picturesque 
groups, listening to minstrels and fortune-tellers—these belonging 
to the aristocrats above, who had strolled among the peasantry 
and servitors, as much for their own as the retainers’ amusement. 
A strolling troubadour from out the number offered his guitar to 
Vanina, the pretty waiting-woman of the countess, who timidly 
accepting the instrument, broke into a soft, plaintive prelude to a 
song she had learned of the peasants of Sorrento. 

“O, barbarous!” exclaimed the fastidious Monti, affecting to 
stop his ears with a gesture of impatience. 

“For my part,” said Colonel Korsakoff, who seldom let an 
opportunity pass of disagreeing with the professor, “‘I am free to 
confess that the untutored sweetness of these peasant voices pleases 
me.” 

“No more, I beg!” put in the old count, hobbling forward with 
what he intended for juvenile alacrity ; “no more of your primi- 
tive notions, I beg, colonel, before a patron of the San Carlos 
Opera, and the favorite admirer, if report speaks truly, of its prima 
donna, the fair Increzia of Naples.” 

“ Both well enough in their way,” rejoined Korsakoff ; “in Na- 
ples it is well enough to patronize only the singers of the opera, 
and affect ecstasies about its prima donna, but here in Russia, 
within our own castles, we may be permitted to admire harmony 
wherever it exists, even though it be in the baracole of a peasant 
girl.” 

“T fear there will be a storm to-night,” remarked one of the 
maskers, with a peculiar emphasis, as taking the guitar from the 
peasant songstress, who timidly retired, blushing at the praise of 
her untaught minstrelsy, he slung the ribbon round his neck ; fling- 
ing his hand with a master’s sweep across the strings, he accom- 
panied the music in a rich voice, in a favorite national song; then 
gracefully bowing in return for the murmured applause, sauntered 
off to offer his skill in palmistry to an approaching party. The 
foremost of these, a tall, graceful figure, was enveloped in a dark 
gray mantle. At first she hesitated, then said : 

“Assure me of your skill, Sir Gipsey, first, by telling me some- 
thing of the past.” 

Raising the small, rosy palm to where the light streamed down 
from a resplendent chandelier above, he spoke in a low tone meant 
only for her ear : 

“Lady, I see a high-born beauty, one fitted for better things, 
wasting her time on a plebeian professor on Sorrento’s shore—” 

“Enough !” interrupted the lady, impatiently ; then added, as 
her white and jewelled fingers grew colder in his grasp—“ And 
now tell me somewhat of the future ?” 

“Then must my task be to warn you against your fate, for darkly 
is the pall of care above thee, lady, though so fair. It is night and 
dark, and by the pine thicket on the Neva’s bank, I see the outline 
of two armed men. They draw their swords. Ha! one falls. Now 
the other flies through the darkness to a castle on a cliff; he, too, 
is wounded. He removes the blood stains from his clothes, and 
enters a lighted hall. Now the scene shifts. ‘The prostrate man 
has defended himself gallantly, for the snow is trampled and gory 
as if from a desperate strife. The struggle has been long and 
fierce, but the combat has been unequal, and he has fallen to rise 
no more. But not by the sword was he slain ; an assassin’s po- 
niard did the work of death, as a grizzly, withered face peers around 
in the darkness.” 

“ Did the murdered cavalier resemble any one here present ?” 
spoke the pale lips of the lady. 

“ He was spitting blood on the snow—his face was turned from 
me; and for the rest, lady, the Neva ran near, and its waters are 
deep. 
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A faintness as of death seemed to overcome the lady, still she 
held out her clay cold hand with the dogged fortitude that sup- 
ports the Indian at the stake, while he resumed : 

“A lady, pale and beautiful as a statue, sleeps in a room of the 
castle on the cliff. A withered face, with streaming, grizzly 
locks, bends over her couch; a dagger gleams by the lamp he 
carries—” 

“And the lady—what of her?” interrupted the now trembling 
figure in the mask. 

“ She did not die then, though if more than mortal suffering 
could work out pardon for error, hers is obtained in the long years 
that lie before her in Siberia.” 

“In Siberia?” gasped the mask. 

“Sho may avoid it. The Neva is not distant, lady, and its 
waters are deep.” 

With a shudder the lady of the gray mantle turned away. 
Making diligent inquiry through her maid Vanina, she ascer- 
tained nothing respecting who it might be who had told her at 
least part of her life aright, farther than that only the grand duke 
had assumed the vagrant gipsey garb. A few minutes later the 
grand duke, dressed in his general uniform, passed near where 
Colonel Korsakoff stood. 

“Tet us leave these lower rooms,” he said, putting his arm 
through the colonel’s, “there is nobody left here save these rural 
Phillises.” 

“On the contrary, your grace aroused the curiosity of the old 
count but a few minutes since, who said you seemed much inter- 
ested in some one wearing a gray mantle.” 

The duke started. 

““O, he did not question your taste, by any means ; for my part, 
I only saw her hand on which you were exhausting your skill; it 
was very beautiful, and gleaming with gems which a queen might 
envy.” 

“ don’t suppose the lady meant more should be seen,” replied 
the other, carelessly, as abruptly quitting the colonel, and hum- 
ming an opera air, he left the room. 

Ivan Korsakoff looked after him with a smile of strange mean- 
ing. It had been diamond cut diamond. They understood each 
other. 

Some weeks after the Christmas masque in the castle of Wesen- 
berg, the count had removed to a favorite estate on the banks of 
the Neva, and here, as in the capital, the beauty and fashion of 
the countess, added to his own princely hospitality, had gathered 
all of the brilliant and gifted around them. Among them the 
hero of Novi, Colonel Korsakoff, and Professor Monti. One night 
these gentlemen walked across the court to the stables, as was 
their wont before retiring to rest. Owing perhaps to the wine 
pressed upon him by the count, the colonel laid aside his habitual 
reserve in speaking to Monti. 

“‘ How beautiful the countess looked to-night—no wonder they 
call her the beautiful statue.” 

“ Statue!” repeated the professor, with a mocking expression. 
“These same statues are precisely to my taste, the more that 
there’s warmth, vitality, beneath their outward frost-work.” 


“T happen to know the countess better; for having screwed up 
my courage, backed by the possession of sundry stars and crosses, 
as well as three years of devotion which might have moved an 
icicle on Diana’s temple, I was repulsed, and that so coolly as 
to check the ardor of my admiration effectually.” 

“Pooh, you began your love-making with this disadvantage, 
colonel, that you were a mere boy when you first aspired to look 
up to your divinity, therefore not to her taste. No offence, colonel, 
but a woman like the countess would prefer one who could enlist 
her pride in his success.” 

“ You would not insinuate that she could give a preference to 
one whose only claim to enter her circle, is founded on being dis- 
tinguished in the literary and scientific world—in a word, that she 
would prefer you to one whose sword, though it may gild his own, 
cannot ennoble his ancient crest ?” 

“No disparagement to your epaulettes and crosses, colonel, but 
I much mistake the haughty countess, or it is even so.” 

They were standing under the lamp in the stone arch of the en- 
trance to the stables. The colonel’s face was pale with rage. 

“Liar! as accursed that you are#’ he thundered. 

Then followed the clash of swords, interrupted by the sound of 
approaching voices, when passing out by a small gate, they fought 
on a rocky portion of the cliff overhanging the Neva. A serf, who 
had been degraded by the revolting punishment of the knout, and 
having Greek biood in him, had sworn revenge, told, that though 
Monti fell wounded by Korsakoff, it was the count’s dagger that 
did the assassin work of death. 

The countess was yet in the ball-room when told of it. At the 
same time the black-sealed letter placed in her hand, told that her 
father, the General Count Suvarrow, had just died in disgrace 
and exile. She had no tear for Monti’s death ; every thought 
merged in the crushin gel born of the knowledge that her brave 
father had died by that disease for which no name is given—a 
broken heart. 

Bolting herself in her room, she tore the wreath from her brow, 
and unlacing her boddice that seemed suffocating her, flung her- 
self on the bed, giving way to her long pent agony. Three heavy 
knocks sounded on the door. Directing her maid to withdraw the 
bolt, two men entered, their faces covered with black crape. She 
was a prisoner for Siberia! 

Long, O long in that dreary region she prayed to die, yet lived 
many a weary year after the old count—nor knew that her exile 
was owing to her letters found in her father’s desk after his death, 
speaking her contempt for Russia’s dreaded autocrat. At last her 


pardon came—brought by the secretary of the governor of 


Tobolsk. ‘“ No, 2005, you are free!” 


These were the only words he spoke on entering the hut. But 
O, the renewed lease of life, the hope, the energy they sent coursing 
in the still beautiful woman’s veins! Ten years of exile had she 
spent there, until the sound of her own name or title was a for- 
gotten thing. Professor Monti had been an honored and especial 
guest at the imperial court, and his murder, therefore, was made 
a state offence ; though of this, as of the cause of her own exile, 
the countess was profoundly ignorant. 

One night she awoke on her miserable bed to see her husband’s 
wrinkled face and streaming, grizzly locks bending near. In one 
hand he held a lamp, in the other a knife. She started up with a 
suppressed shrick—remembering the gipsey’s warning at Wesen- 
berg. But he sat down on the couch, asking: 

“Do you remember Professor Monti *—or can one of your high 
sense of rank remember one of the untitled herd ?” 

“What of him ?” asked the pale, agitated woman, trembling as 
she bent on him her tearful oye. 

“Not much. He boasted of the preference of a noble dame, 
fought with her champion, got wounded. They were alone. His 
chivalrous antagonist hastened to get assistance to bear him to the 
castle near by, when I—yes, J, Lady Giullia—finished what the 
lady’s chivalrous defendant begun. Did I not right? Having 
slandered a noble dame, did he not deserve his fate ?”’ 

A gleam of the olden fire shot in the intolerable lustre of the 
proud eye that flashed imperially in their scorn. And then she said: 
“And who perilled his life for the honor of an ancient house ?” 

“Tvan Korsakoff. And now sleep again, and pleasant dreams 
to you.” 

He left the room; a strange smile was on his withered face. 
She had never seen him smile before. The next morning he was 
found dead. Years had passed since the suicide had left her alone 
in that Siberian solitude. No word had ever reached her of home, 
and hope had died, when the blessed words of discharge came— 
“No. 2005, you are free !” 

He who had through his knowledge of all court intrigue, fore- 
told her exile, was now emperor ; and the first act of his clemency 
was extended to her, whom he remembered as the frozen, radiant 
apparition that dazzled for a brief space the imperial court. Her 
castles had been uninhabited during her exile, and on her return 
she found everything as she had left them years before. 

Nor had the intrepid Korsakoff’s life been uncheckered by re- 
verses. For deeds of valor at Zurich he was made a general, and 
told that a triumphant entry awaited him in St. Petersburg, but on 


reaching Riga a ukase was handed him, blaming him for infringe- 


ment of military discipline, and depriving him of all the honors 
with which he had been invested. Crushed in spirit, he took 
leave of his officers, and throwing himself in a sledge, drove to a 
remote paternal estate, passing his years in exile and obscurity. 
Recalled as soon as the grand duke mounted the throne, he was 
among the foremost who hastened to meet and welcome the return 
of the Countess Romayloff. A few months later we find him with 
the title of field marshal, conferred by the emperor on the occa- 
sion of his marriage to the beautiful Countess Romayloff, the once 
Siberian exile. 


THE CROWN OF NORWAY. 
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“ Look up, Ehrenberg, look up! You chose my hate! You 
have it!” And with the words yet vibrating in his ears, he 
seemed to touch some soft substance, and sinking deep as into 
down, delicious numbness overpowered and sensation left him. 

Above, the guide watched the fate of the torch, Ehrenberg’s 
was to be judged by that; wheeling lower and lower till the 
sparkle of a firefly could have eclipsed it, and then darkness. 

“ Summer sport makes winter woe,” said the voice of the mute 
guide, turning from the brink. 

Two other figures now confronted him, standing in the path. 

“ Back, queen, to Drontheim!”’ said one. 

“ And your own sin and God’s curse give you rest there !” said 
the other, hoarser and bitterer. 

“ The snow-shelf may have received him, Lady Ilda,” said the 
first. 

“ What snow-shelf?”” suddenly demanded the guide. 

“One, thou viper, that forms every autumn half way down 
every ravine.” 

“ Balked, balked!” cried the guide, while her words echoed up 
the hills and through the walls of ice. 

“O, my God!” said Ilda, “it was not there ten days ago, it 
cannot have formed since then !”” 

“‘ Nevertheless, I know a path, my lady, that will lead us to the 
deposit,” said the other. ‘ We can but follow it—if the shelf be 
there, my lord is safe.” 

“ Onward, onward, then!” said Ilda. And turning into one, 
the guide could not tell which, of the countless caverns, they 
vanished. 

“No snow-bank 
“ He’s dead, my lady, as you shall be ere long.” And with a 
laugh that rung overhead like that of a legion of fiends as she 
bent herself on her skates, half-frightening her with its protracted 
echoes, she retraced her way. 

But murder is no joke, even to the guiltiest. Before her, giant 
wings of blackgess seemed to flap and furl, coruscations of every 
color blinded, sharp iceballs fell round, keen whirlwinds blew upon, 
enveloped and lifted her half off her feet. Tired, feverish, half- 
mad, a fortnight afterwards she entered one night the palace at 
Drontheim, where her ladies had given out that she was secluded. 
Loud was the conjugal quarrel when a day after the king was ad- 
mitted. Too ill to rise, and scarcely able to command her voice, 
the fiendish queen tossed back her husband’s taunts, and ordered 
him to leave her. 


forms in ten days!” sung the guide after them. 


“T’ll leave you forever, minx!” hiccuped he; “and uncrown- 
ing you, give it to those who own it, if you’re not wary!” And 
he obeyed. ‘“ Holvenic,” he said, “Ill endure this no longer. 
I always treated Ehrenberg well; now I’ll give him a chance. 
Where is the Lady Ilda?” 

“ At Gonn, your majesty, as a letter I received just now in- 
forms me, just returned from an excursion to the hills. Ehren- 
berg too is there; met with an accident, found in the snow, unable 
to accomplish his mission.” 

“What mission ?” 

“ To the Lapps, sent by the queen,” said Holvenic. 

“Did that jade send him thither in this weather?” queried the 
amazed king. 

“ With your majesty’s permission.” 

“Then, by St. Freya, 1 was drunk! Send for them at once, 
friend, and hearken, don’t mention it to any one.” 


A month before the lovers could reach Drontheim had elapsed, 
and louder and fiercer grew the king’s quarrels with his wife, 
while she wandered restlessly round the palace, pale, hollow- 
cheeked and dim-eyed. Some internal fever seemed to be con- 
suming her, and if the king meant to do any desperate action, he 
saw, even in the stupid and beastly condition which had now be- 
come habitual with him, that if his revenge was to meet its aim, 
he must hasten. 

The Lady Ilda had arrived privately, and once more the court 
were assembled, from far and near, in the great hall of nobles. 
At a late hour of the day, proclamations had been sent by her- 
alds to be distributed through the kingdom, and were already 
showered among the streets of the city, so that a laughing and 
shouting populace already surrounded the palace. A flourish of 
horns was heard by those within at the gates, and directly the 
gilded valves were thrown open. Holvenic entered, accompany- 
ing Ilda, who leaned upon Ehrenberg’s arm. A luminous veil, 
hanging from a wreath of orange flowers, shrouded her from head 
to foot, while the beaming, happy splendor of Ehrenberg’s face 
told plainly enough that his wife graced his side. At the same 
instant by another door, the king, lord chamberlain and council 
all entered. Ehrenberg conducted Ilda to the dais, and they both 
stood facing the king before all. 

“ My lords,” said the king, who, for a miracle, was sober, “you 
have long known that I had no right to reign in this land, since 
Ehrenberg was lawful king; and you have long seen that I was 
not fit to reign ; in virtue whereof, I this day abdicate in his favor, 
and command you to do him fealty.” Peal after peal of joyful 
acclamation greeted his words. ‘‘ King Sweno goes back to his 
bottle and glass,” resumed he, “ where he will drink to the health 
of the Lady Ilda, whom this morning King Gustav made his 
queen. Long life to them!’ And Sweno looked round for wine 
to drink “sroals” in, but seeing none, rememberéd that he had 
something else to do. Lifting his crown from his brows, he held 
it aloft, while Ehrenberg, who expected nothing less than such a 
scene, stood in evident astonishment. “Take it, Ehrenbergy” 
said the late majesty of Norway, “thy grandfather’s and thine, 
and twice welcome to it.” 

“Nay, your majesty, I do not desire to rob you of. it,” an- 
swered Ehrenberg. 

“Tush, nonsense, King Gustav! Fair exchange is no rob- 
bery. I hate government! You give me a cellarage of rare vint- 
age, I restore you your crown!” 

Still Ehrenberg hesitated. 

“ Take it, take it!’ cried the nobles, half afraid that after all 
they should be left under the sottish rule of Sweno. “Long live 
King Gustav and Queen Ilda!” 

With the words, Sweno dropped the crown upon the bare tresses 
of Ehrenberg. Hardly had the shout died away, ere a folding 
door at the opposite end of the dais seemed to split with the 
vehemence of its parting, and queen Secela burst into the assem- 


blage. A long, white linen gown, bare at the arms and open at_ 


throat and bosom, enveloped her ; her black hair streamed down 
in wild luxuriance, as if she had just risen from bed, and upon it 
was set, determinedly and elaborately, the crown of pomegranate 
blossoms wrought out of rubies. With outstretched hands, and 
without a word, she advanced to Sweno, and with her steady 
glance sought his reply to her unasked question. 

“Very true, your majesty,” said he, with a mocking bow, “I 
have resigned my crown, and you are no longer queen of Formay. 
but just barmaid to old Sweno !” 

The hectic of her internal fever flushed up in her cheeks, her 
eyes flamed like seas of fire, her parted, scornful lips grew red 
and curved, she surveyed Ehrenberg with the same glance that 
had forced an answer from the king. 

“ O, do they come back to us ?” she groaned at last, in hollow, 
low and sepulchral accents. “ How often must we-kill them ere 
they die? Not dead, Ehrenberg? Neither flame nor ice destroys ; 
why then ¢his shall!’ And a small dagger she had held con- 
cealed whistled through the air towards him. 

Quick as light, Ilda drew Ehrenberg to one tide, and the little 
dagger quivered in the wall beyond. 

“QO, wicked woman, repent and die!”’ cried one in the crowd. 

‘*O, sad queen, live yet and reign!” said Ilda, falling on her 
knees before her. 

But Ehrenberg drew her proudly up, and the archbishop who 
had married her stepping forward, dropped the great diamond 
circlet upon her brow, above the orange blossoms; while as 
Sweno attempted to take the wreath of pomegranates from his 
wife’s head, she sprang back, and fell exhausted into one of the 
great throne chairs standing near. The color fell from her cheeks, 
her breath quivered, and films suffused her dusky eyes. 

Reader, did you ever see Rachel die in Phedre? 
Queen Secela. 


So died 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MISS LOUISA PYNE, THE ENGLISH PRIMA DONNA. 


MISS LOUISA PYNE, THE VOCALIST. 

The charming vocalist whose portrait, adorns this page, is en- 
deared to Americans, no less by her pure and noble character, 
her charity, and many other Christian virtues, gracing a true 
womanhood, than by her transcendent talent. In these respects 
she resembles her sister in art, Jenny Lind. It enhances the 

leasure felt in listening to the outpourings of vocal music of the 
Righest order, to know that the singer is a pure as well as gifted 
being. An additional interest is imparted to Miss Pyne, by her 
youth and beauty, she being only in her twenty-third year. The 
sisters Pyne, accompanied by Mr. Harrison, were most successful 
in their tour of the United States. The début of Louisa in Boston, 
reminded us of the triumph of Mrs. Wood, long ago, at the old 
Tremont, when, in the character of Cinderella, she advanced to 
the foot-lights, and crowned a series of vocal triumphs by giving 
wings to her lark-like voice, and bidding it soar away on the ex- 
ultant and triumphal notes of the finale. A contemporary writer, 
speaking of Miss Pyne, says her career “has been one brilliant 
guccess. It deserved to be so. In her we behold combined gen- 
‘Gus and art, as well as the richest graces of womanhood. Her per- 
sonal appearance would suffice to charm and tame the surliest 
and savagest critic that ever tried his scalpel on the capacity of a 
public artiste. But when to these visible fascinations is super- 
added a voice of unsurpassed sweetness, compass and flexibility, 
it must be self-evident, that the critic who would treat Louisa 
Pyne with undue severity, must be more than human, and yet less 
thana man. The poet has informed us that ‘such sweet com- 
ulsion doth in music lie,’ that when subjected to its influence the 
inexorable Fates themselves are, for a time, lulled to slumber and 
dissuaded from their stern resolves. If, then, these dames with 
the spindles, and souls of adamant, be not strong enough to resist 
the power of the ‘celestial syrens’ harmony,’ how can it be ex- 
pected that poor critics (the sternest and cruellest of whom is but 
mere flesh and blood) should continue calm and self-possessed 
when exposed to the united force of beauty and harmony such as 
Louisa Pyne’s ? Candidly speaking, we do not believe in an 
masculine criticism upon the performances of a charming girl wii 
. a heavenly voice. In most cases the criticism is all nonsense; in 
~ all cases it is a mere pretence.” Louisa Pyne, like almost all the 
musical geniuses of whom we ever heard, gave very early indica- 
tions of the divine faculty with which she is endowed. At the age 
of five years she both astonished and delighted her parents and 
friends, who, much to their credit, took ample care that her capa- 
bilities should be tended and trained under the most eminent mas- 
ters of the day. Her début was made at the Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, Hanover Square, London, before she had completed her 
tenth year. It was a perfect success. Her voice, even in the 
midst of an orchestra of more than fifty performers, was distin- 
ished by the audience and greeted by the most cordial and de- 
fichted enthusiasm. In 1847 she appeared in Paris, where her 
success was as perfect as in the country of her birth. In August, 
1849, she essayed, for the first time, the public performance of 
opera. This was at Boulogne, and the part which she had chosen 
was Amina, in “La Sonnambula.” Her performance was hailed 
with a tumult of admiration which well nigh overwhelmed her. 
Subsequent to this she was successively engaged in London—at 
the Princess’s, Haymarket and Drury Lane Theatres—and as the 
prima donna of English opera, was everywhere and always enthu- 
siastically received. In 1851 she sung at the Royal Italian Opera, 
with unprecedented success, in the presence of the queen and Prince 
Albert, the difficult music of the Z’Auberflote. After this she per- 
formed repeatedly at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace. 


To chronicle all the places at which this gifted daughter of song — 


displayed her powers and enraptured her hearers would far ex- 
tend the space which we can spare. We must, therefore, in con- 
clusion, briefly refer to her visit to this country. On the 23d of 
August, 1854, she embarked at Liverpool for America. On the 
9th of October, she made her début to an American audience, at 
the Broadway Theatre. She took the New Yorkers by storm. 
Presents, many of them of immense value, flowed in upon her. 
At the end of her engagement she was serenaded at her private 
lodgings. It was the same in this city and throughout the whole 
of the Union. New Orleans was not behind New York in wel- 
coming the charming English prima donna, and Cincinnati vied 
with both. We are glad to learn that her success, in the financial 
sense, Was as and unequivocal as in the moral and artistic 
point of view. Miss Pyne’s farewell performances in New York 


were, with the sole exception of the Jenny Lind entertainments, 
unequalled in that city. After her last appearance on the stage, a 
number of ladies and gentlemen waited upon her at her hotel, and 
presented her with a magnificent gold bracelet, as a token of their 
esteem and admiration. On the 20th of May, 1857, she sailed 
from this city, and on the Ist of June, after a most agreeable 
passage, she landed in Liverpool. Louisa Pyne, after an absence 
of three years from England, again made her appearance upon 
the London stage on the 21st of September, at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre, which most elegant and compact place of entertainment Miss 
Pyne, in connection with Mr. Harrison, engaged for a season of 
three months. Miss Louisa Pyne has in her and about her all the 
attributes that command success. She has beauty, genius, and 
goodness—the last the greatest of them all. We might crowd a 

age with numerous instances of her charitable doings. The fol- 
Coke, however, must for the présent suffice. In Paris, in 1847, 
the secretary of a society for the education of homeless children, 
remarked to the Misses Pyne that he “feared it must be broken 
up for the want of funds.” “O,” was the reply, “let us sing for 
them.” They did sing, and the institution was saved. In Ameri- 
ca her bounty was equally generous and spontaneous. Blind and 
lunatic asylums, and many other charitable institutions, were all 
largely benefited by the free and unsolicited exercise of the Eng- 
lish prima donna’s genius. Miss Louisa Pyne is in her twenty- 
third year. She has a splendid career before her; and that she 
may have the health and the long life to realize all that her best 
friends desire for her is, we are persuaded, the wish of the myriads 
who have been delighted by the magic strains of her most glorious 
voice. We presume this portrait and sketch will prove particular- 
ly acceptable to our readers, for Miss Pyne was one of the most 
popular singers that ever visited us from Europe, making friends 
in private, as well as succeeding brilliantly on the stage. 


at 


J 
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NEW GATEWAY TO BOSTON COMMON, 

Our artist, Mr. Champney, has sketched for us the beautiful 
new ornamental 7g upon the eastern side of the Common, 
facing West Street. The establishment of this entrance was im- 
peratively called for. Seven paths lead from this point to ev 
part of the Common, and while there will be a constant use of the 
gate and adjoining posts by single passengers, it will be found 
very convenient for military and other processions. The Com- 
mon is a great and important resort of persons only in pursuit of 
fresh air and recreation ; thither the mothers of the city send their 
offspring in the charge of the nursery maid, and the servant girl 
who approaches with an infant’s carriage from Tremont Street, or 
any quarter easterly of it, instead of being compelled to make a 
long detour, will now find a gate close at hand, which is so care- 
fully hung that it will swing open at her touch, with ready ease. 
Here is another fact: a great amount of snow and ice is carted 
from the streets in the winter upon the Common, and the time 
saved by using the new gate, will reduce the expense for a single 
season by an amount almost if not quite equal to the entire cost of 
the new gateway, that is, about $3000, a sum, by the way, less than 
the stone-work of either of the other gates cost. The design was 
furnished by J. R. Bradlee, city architect, being intended to con- 
form to the rest of the iron-work about the Common. The con- 
tractors, Messrs. Chase Brothers & Co., of No. 383 Washington 
Street, have somewhat modified the original plan by improve- 
ments. A gate in this position has long been needed. The stone- 
work about the foundation of the gate was laid by Messrs. Mitch- 
ell & Co., of Quincy. The sidewalk in front of the gate, a width 
of fifteen feet from the curbstone, is of solid granite, securely laid 
in cement. Upon either side of the gateway are five iron posts 
for foot passengers. There are three gates; a large double one 
in the centre, for horses, processions and the like, and two lesser 
single ones for the use of children’s carriages, and to facilitate the 
ingress and egress of crowds. The gates are sustained by four 
iron columns, of Grecian architecture, each of which is of such 
strength and thickness as to weigh nearly two thousand pounds ; 
the weight of the whole gateway is upwards of twenty demend 

unds. ‘The two outer posts, or columns, are surmounted with 

ennels ; the inner ones, flanking the main gate, with large and 
elegant lanterns, of a new pattern, designed by the contractors, 
Chase Brothers & Co., af made by 5. w. Washburn, No. 9 
Union Street ; each of these lanterns will be brilliantly illuminated 
by four argand gas-burners. The chief gates are adorned with 
shields upon the front and back, with the arms of the State and of 
the city, the former upon the southern, the latter on the northern 
gate. The correct view of the city which is given, according to 
custom, upon the city seal, was taken by the designer in the con- 
tractors’ employ, in person. The outer shields are each sur- 
mounted by the representation of an uplifted arm and hand 
grasping a sword. 


+ » 
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THE RAVINE OF GLENCOE. 


MaclIvan dwelt in the mouth of a ravine, situated not far from 
the southern shore of Lochleven, an arm of the sea which deeply 
indents the western coast of Scotland, and separates Argyleshire 
from Inverness-shire. Near his house were two or three small ham- 
lets, inhabited by his tribe. The whole population which he gov- 
erned was not supposed to exceed two hundred. In the neighbor- 
hood of the little cluster of villages was some copsewood and some 
pasture land ; but a little up the defile no sign of population or of 
fruitfulness was to be seen. In the Gaelic tongue, Glencoe signi- 
fies the Glen of Weeping, and that pass is the most dreary of all 
the Scottish passes. Mists and storms brood over it through the 
greater part of the finest summer ; and even on days when the sun 
is bright and no cloud is in the sky, the impression is sad. The 
path lies along a stream issuing from the most gloomy of moun- 
tain pools. Huge precipices of stone frown on both sides. All 
down the sides of the crags heaps of ruin mark the headlong paths 
of the torrents. Mile after mile. the traveller looks in vain for the 
smoke of one hut, for one human form lapped in a plaid, and lis- 
tens in vain for the bark of a shepherd’s dog, or the bleat of a 
lamb. Mile after mile the only sound that indicates life is the 
faint ory of a bird of prey from some storm-beaten pinnacle of 
rock. he progress of civilization, which has turned so many 
wastes into fields yellow with harvests, or gay with apple-blos- 
soms, has only made Glencoe desolate. All the science and in- 
dustry of a peaceful age can extract nothing valuable from that 
wilderness ; but in an age of violence and rapine the wilderness 
itself was valued on account of the shelter which it afforded to the 
plunderer and his plunder.—Macaulay. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. W., Lexington, Ky.—Meerschaum is a white mineral, which occurs in 
veins, or kidney-sha nodules, among rocks of serpentine, in some parts 
of Greece—also in Cornwall, England, and other places. When first dug 
up it is soft and y, and the Tartars use it for washing their cloth 
instead of soap. The pipe-bowls are made by a similar procees to the man- 
ufacture of pottery ware. We are not aware of any way of mending the 

ipes when broken. If meerschaum itself were used, it would have to be 
ed, and that would spoil the bowl. 

M. M.—Dr. Livingstone returns to Africa, to resume his labors and explora- 


tions. 

A. C.—By the “ Text of St. Mark’s Gospel,” is meant the ori; Greek in 
which it was written. _ 088 

East InpIAN.—Among the camp-followers of the insurgent chief, who has 
been disturbing the heart of China, it was computed, in 1853, that there 
were, in the city of Nankin only, about half a million women, collected 
from various parts of the country. These females were formed into brigades 
of 13,000, under female officers. Of these, 10,000 were picked women, 
drilled and garrisoned in the citadel. The rest had the hard drudgery 
assigned them of digging moats, making earthworks, erecting batteries, etc. 

R. C.—The modern Peruvians are said to have sacrificed their first-born, to 
redeem their own lives when ina state of sickness, as Aune, king of Swe- 
den, in olden times, sought to purch a 1 tion of his with the 
blood of nine sons. 

Exia F., Medford.—The work you inquire for is not to be purchased in Bos- 
ton or New York. 

Szrceant 8.—The “ tortoise” was a kind of moving screen used to defend 
the assailants in advancing upon a fortified place they were ——- One 
of those employed by Ceesar at the siege of Marseilles was sixty feet long 

Curiosus.—One of the strongest men of modern times was Thomas Topham, 
an Englishman, who flourished about a century . Among his well- 
authenticated facts, he lifted with his teeth, and held in a horizontal posi- 
tion for a considerable length of time, a table six feet long, with half a 
hundred weight hanging at the end of it. 

Riper.—The ancients were not acquainted with the use of the stirrup. 

Q. Q.—Spurzheim died here Nov. 10, 1882. A eulogy was pronounced over 
his remains by Professor Follen, of Harvard University. 

Fivanaer, Hamptonville, N. C.—Gouge’s work on banking is considered 
standard authority. 

R. B. F , Terre Haute.—It was declared a republic under Cromwell—but at 
the restoration of Charles II., the royal parliament annulled the acts 
changing the form of government. 

Quenrist.— Explorations of Africa are still vigorously pursued by the British, 
who are now exploring the Niger, while the Portuguese have an expedition 
on foot to explore the Congo. 

Contractor, East Boston.—The ferry-boat companies of New York have 
adopted the plan of building their boats with sharp bows, adapted to pene- 
trating the ice, and with wheels armed with strong iron rims. 

A. A.—The old Warren mansion-house in Roxbury was pulled down a few 
years since, and a stone house erected on the site of it. 

AMATEUR.—Copley gave as much attention to the hands of his sitters as to 
their faces. He believed that there was a great deal of expression in the 
hands, and acted in accordance with this theory. 

B. D. M., Quebec.—The vol you inquire for are all sold. 


A DistTincTion AND A DIFFERENCE.—Jones has discovered 
the respective nature of a distinction and a difference. He says 
that “a little difference ” frequently makes many egemies ; while 
“a little distinction”’ attracts hosts of friends to the one on whom 
it is conferred. 


> 


AvsTRIA WAKING up.—Austria, generally so apathetic in mat- 
ters of science, has equipped a frigate, the Novara, for an expedi- 
tion round the world. It has a complete staff of astronomers 
botanists, zoologists and ethnolog:sts. 


A coop Reason.—Speaking of a beautiful brunette belle of an 
Illinois city, a friend of ours accounts for the brownness of her 
complexion by the fact that she has been so often toasted. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. The editor of the Herald has been elected mayor of Ath- 
ens, Alabama. A good editor must make a good mayor. 

.++. Spiders’ webs filled with dew or rain, and adhering to 
telegraph wires, are found to destroy the current. 

«++. Gen. William Walker, of Nicaragua fame, was lately 
arrested at New Orleans, but released on bail. 

«++. The man who would “take no note of Time” short of 
three per cent a month, lately asked for an extension. 

«++. The city of Des Moines, Iowa, has authorized the use of 
“city scrip” to circulate as money till January. 

.... Sir William Don, the baronet actor, well-known in this 
country, has lately married Miss Sanders, an English actress. 

.... Rents in Chicago have greatly fallen; they are 25 to 30 
per cent. lower than they were six months since. 

.... A party of hunters belonging to Falmouth, Cape Cod, 
lately shot five deer—a nice morning’s sport. 

.... Mr. Wycott, a bailiff in Pictou, C. W., was burned to 
death, lately, in the fire that consumed his house. 

.... A monstrous pippin, which grew in Green Valley, Cali- 
fornia, and weighed 26 ounces, was recently on exhibition. 

..+. Miss Cushman has astonished theatre-goers, by adding to 
her repertory the character of Cardinal Wolsey. 

.++. Place eggs in water; if the butts turn up, they are not 
fresh. This is said to be a certain test. 

..+. The last appraisement of the famous McDonough estate 
at New Orleans, shows a total valuation of $1,930,098. 

«++. Two editors lately fought a duel near Vicksburg, Miss., 
with rifles at forty paces—one had his arm broken. 

-+++ Philip Allen, of Providence, R. I., has resolved to supply 
fuel gratis to the hands he has discharged from his print works. 

+++» The Scots’ Charitable Society, of this city, an excellent 
organization, lately celebrated its two hundredth anniversary. 

«++. Three watchmen of Providence were lately fined $20 and 
costs for illegally entering a dwelling-house. 

.... The correspondence of Napoleon I., collected together by 
a special committee, is about to be published in Paris. 

-:+- A lady of McGregor, Iowa, after being married a week, 
ran off with a former lover and her husband’s money. 

.... The pacha of Egypt will soomwelcome to his waters our 
Boston built steamer, the famous Voyaguer de la Mer. 

.... Capt. West, of New Bedford, now owns the yacht Mystic, 
27 tons—the fastest boat of her size in the world, perhaps. 

.... If Brother Brigham Young, of Utah, continues rebellious, 
he will have to square accounts with Harney, the bold dragoon. 


BROADWAY IN THE PANIC. 

A few weeks since we stepped on, board the splendid steamer 
Empire State of the Fall River line and were duly landed “in 
good order and condition as per bill of lading,” in the imperial 
city of New York. It is highly important for the conductors of 
“village” presses from time to time to visit the “ metropolis,” 
to note the movement and progress of city life. We poor provin- 
cials cannot fail to profit by occasional glimpses of the great 
world whereof we are not. And on this occasion we were anx- 
ious, having seen Broadway under many aspects, to see it in a 
panic ; to note how the financial crisis affected the pulsations of 
that great artery of life. 

To the superficial observer, little acquainted with the city, 
Broadway on that fine forenoon, with a delicious atmosphere, and 
the sun shining with almost midsummer splendor, was apparently 
as gay, as brilliant, as prosperous, as ever. The tide of life 
poured along, the gallantry of the policemen seemed as often 
called into requisition to escort ladies at the crossings, the roll of 
vehicles seemed in no wise diminished, hundreds of operatives 
were busily employed on the freestone and marble palaces that 
trade is rearing on either side of the thoroughfare that stretches 
away for miles in its architectural glory. But the habitual Flaneur 
noticed evidences of the passing blight. Magnificent as were 
some of the autumnal foilettes of the ladies, there was an evident 
dearth of fashionables, those who felt the pressure preferring a 
stay-at-home policy to being outshone by more fortunate fair ones. 
There was a perceptible scarcity of liveries and equipages. There 
was also an astonishing number of “alarming sacrifices” being 
consummated by the dry goods dealers, forming quite a feature 
of Broadway life. The palaces sacred to the aristocracy of whole- 
sale trade had descended to transactions with consumers to the 
wrath and injury of the legitimate retailers, who viewed with dis- 
may the diversion of multitudes who were realizing their dreams of 
“marble halls.” What a rush to Bowen and McNamee’s, where 
the banners on the outward walls streaming from eaves to base- 
ment informed the million that goods were selling below cost at 
retail. The bait was visibly successful. All classes thronged the 
white portals of this and similar establishments. The stately 
dames of Fifth Avenue were elbowed by their own Bridgets, who 
came to buy silks for eight shillings, the sale of which had lately 
opened at twelve. The luxuries of dress were to be had at a bar- 
gain, and thousands on thousands were availing themselves of the 
opportunity or the temptation. In the meanwhile the Fine Art 
exhibitions were nearly deserted. Yet one of these, in ordinary 
times, would have been a prodigious success; perhaps might be 
considered one, allowing for the crisis. This was Rosa Bonheur’s 
“ Horse Fair,” at Messrs. Williams, Stevens and Williams, 353 
Broadway. It would be saying little to declare that a sight of 
this picture was enough to repay the trouble of a trip to New 
York. The praises bestowed on it are no whit exaggerated. 
What life, what truth in those noble horses thrown into every 
variety of attitude! The composition too, with a fiery, rearing 
black horse forming the apex, is indeed worthy of a master. The 
coloring is rich, and the handling bold and dexterous. There is 
no triviality of detail, but every touch is bold, vigorous and effec- 
tive. The fortunate owner has reason to be proud of his pur- 
chase. May it prove an heirloom in his family, and be a “joy 
forever” to the admirers of true art. It was a rare pleasure to 
step aside from the turmoil of city life and pass a tranquil half 
hour in the contemplation of this master-piece. 


> 
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THE HOTEL LIFE OF AMERICA. 

In the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, this season, the greatest 
number of guests sleeping on any night was 725; the greatest 
number dining on any day was 850. There are 650 beds and 
270 servants. About one-third of the guests are permanent 
boarders, who remain from three to five months. About one- 
third of the boarders and guests are planters and their families. 
The remainder are principally business people, and a small pro- 
portion are ordinary travellers. The servants of the establish- 
ment do not sleep or eat in the house, and are not included in the 
above numbers as sleeping or dining in the hotel. The United 
States Hotel, at Saratoga, with the connected premises, covers 
six acres of ground. It contains 800 beds. There are 175 male 
and 75 female servants; and it occasionally accommodates as 
many as 1200 guests at one time. 

Grares.—Mr. W. H. Read, at Port Dalhousie, Canada, raises 
some fine varieties of foreign grapes, such,as the Golden Chas- 
selas, etc., in the open air on trellises! Nobody need try it in 
this neighborhood, where it’s difficult to ripen even Isabellas in 
the open air. 


> 
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Girtep Women.—In speaking of Rosa Bonheur and Miss 
Hosmer, Willis says he has known “ four or five hundred jolly 
boys in petticoats.” A certain editor, on being asked what he 
thought of Charlotte Cushman, said she was a “ perfect gentle- 
man.” 


Mopest Request.—Since the banks suspended, several gen- 
tlemen, for various reasons, have published cards, asking for a 
“ suspension of opinion.” If we can’t have specie, at least let us 
enjoy our thoughts—don’t keep everything in a state of suspense. 


Anovut Butter.—In the butter-making counties of New York 
State it is estimated that 70,000 firkins more butter were made 
this season than in any previous one. 


=. > 


A seRious Qursrion.—If a cigar makes a man ill, will a 
cheroot make a Man-illa? 


THE NEW YEAR. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE! 
FORM YOUR CLUBS! 


With the commencement of the new year, and the fourteenth 
volume of Batiou’s Picroria, we shall perfect some new ar- 
rangements, which will enable us to make the coming volume an 
improvement on all its predecessors. Fresh interest will be im- 
parted by the pens of several new and popular contributors, and a 
spirit of freshness given by means of our enlarged facilities and 
growing experience. Without making large promises, or noisy 
announcements, we have kept on the even tenor of our way, striv- 
ing only to give to our patrons an elegant, refined and truly valu- 
able illustrated paper. How well we have succeeded, our unri- 
valled edition and increasing subscription list give ample evidence. 

We shall commence the new volume with an admirable original 
novelette from the favorite pen of Mrs. C. F. Gerry,* entitled : 


BORDER 


The Camp, the Cabin, and the Wilderness. 


A finely written American story, of most intense interest and 
mystery of plot, yet true to the pioneer life of the great West. 
This story will be followed by others equally popular, in rapid 
succession, forming the most brilliant array of novelettes we have 
ever given in one year. 

Let our friends subscribe at once, that there may be no break in 
the receipt of the paper, and also to enable us to arrange our edi- 
tion and subscription books in season. Let clubs be made up in 
‘every town and village—for very few persons, who understand 
how cheap Batiovu’s Picroriat can be had by joining a club, 
will be willing to deny themselves its pleasant weekly visits. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 COPY, ONE . $300 
2 copies, one year.......... erecceccccccccccccceesess 500 


10 “ “ 


gratis. 


One copy of BaLiovu’s Picto- 
HE FLAG OF OUR 


RIAL, and one copy of NION, taken together, 
$4 per annum. 

OG> To any person who sends us a club of fifty subscribers, 
with the money, we will present a complete set of the twelve bound 
volumes of the Pictorial, full gilt, with illumined title- and 
indexes, uniformly and elegantly bound, the wholesale price of 
which is $24. Here is a chance for any enterprising person to 
obtain a superb illustrated library without ore 

M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

*The well-known author of “ Paolina,” the five hundred dollar prize story 


we published some years since. 
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Mo asses Crop 1n Maine.—The Maine Farmer thinks that 
the success of the Chinese sugar cane in the late unpropitious 
season, justifies the belief that we have a crop among us upon 
which we can rely for syrup or molasses without bejng wholly 
dependent, as heretofore, on the West India sugar planter and the 
Yankee speculator. Mr. Drew, of the Rural Intelligencer, thinks 
seventy-five gallons of syrup may be obtained from one-fourth of 
an acre of cane. This would be enough for the sweetening of a 
large family a whole year. 


+ 


Inp1an Revier Funp.—The committee of the Indian Reliet 
Fund, in London, have sent out, in addition to large relief farnished 
to the families in England of victims of the English mutiny, to 
Bombay £3000, to Lahore £7000, and to Calcutta £30,000. 


> 


Town, County, anp State.—Do not forget to put all these 
in every letter you write. You do not know how much trouble it 


would save us. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Francis L. Mitchell to Miss Ann Vane- 
var, of Chelsea; by Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr. William Joh: so: to Miss Lydia A. 
L. +e of Cambridge; by Rev. Mr. Foss, Mr. Russell 8. Linscott to Miss El- 
len D. Foss, of North Leeds, Me.; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. John Britton to 
Miss Christina L. Hanbry; by Rev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Thomas Halsted to Miss 
Mercy J. Bartlett, of Charlestown; by Rev. Dr. Stow. Mr. Albert F. Chandler 
to Miss Martha R. Fuller; by Rev. Mr. Dawes, Mr. Elisha N. Crosby to Miss 
Levinia G. Chapman.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Robert H. 
Johnson, of Ithica, N. Y., to Miss Frances E. Allen.—At Dorchester, by Rev. 
Mr. Pike, Mr. J. Edwin Swan to Miss Annie E. Tower.—At East Cambridge, 
by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. Edwin A. Hinckley, of Barnstable, to Miss Mary A. 

ison.—At Quincy. by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. Samuel T. Allen to Miss 
Mary A. Damou.—At Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Mellen, Mr. Alva 8. Morrison, 
of Braintree, to Miss Lizzie A. Curtis.—At Salem. by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. 
Charles H. Cadin to Miss Lois Kehew.—At Methuen, y Rev. Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. William C. Sleeper to Miss Hattie A. Ingalls —At Gloucester, by Rev. 
Mr. Pierce, Mr. Nathan Wonson to Miss Jane Sabeau.—At Taunton, by Rev. 
Mr. Blake, Mr. George F. Champney to Miss Elizabeth J. Wilmarth.—At Fall 
r. David C. Thrasher to Miss Sarah E. Evans. 


River, by Rev. Mr. Hathaway, 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. William II Whittemore, 31; Mrs. Betsey Besse, of New 
York, 70; Mrs. Catherine K. Smith. 26; Mr. Thomas Rowin, 45; Miss Georgi- 
ana Ashland, 21; Mr. Frederic A. Sumner, 59; Mr. Kendrick Carlisle, 20; 
Widow Sarah Hearsey. 92; Miss Abby Putnam, 17; Phineas, second son of 
Rev. Phineas and Augusta 8. Stowe, 3 months 5 days.—At Charlestown, Mr. 
Josiah L. Shattuck, 50. At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Julia Ann Lombard, 37.— 
At Cambridge, Mrs. Hannah Gardner. 74.—At Keadmg, Mr. Samuel T. 
Ruggles, 63.—At Lynn, Mrs. Sophronia Turner, 56.—At Salem, Mrs. Jane 
Howe, 70.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Sally Bowden, 84.—At Danvers, Mrs. Re- 
becea B Dodge, 37.—At Beverly. Mrs. Judith Cox, §7.—At Ley ia 
Miss Catherine Farnham, 71.—At Marshfield, Mr. Joshua Loring, 84 —A 
South Scituate, Mr. William Copeland, 72.—At Taunton, Mrs. Hannah P. 
Dean, 42.—At Millbury, Mr. Elijah Holmes. 77.—At Dartmouth, Mr. William 
P. Peck, 44.—At Seekonk, Captain Simeon Walker, 81.—At Chesterfield, Mrs. 
Sarah Taylor, 81—At Plymouth, Mr. Chandler Robbins, 69.—At Worcester, 
Mrs. Eunice Brigham, 69.—At Pittsfield, Mr. Thomas Lawrence, 69.—At Ed- 
gartown. Capt. Samuel Coffin, 77.—At Chilmark, Mrs. Eunice Mayhew, 76.— 
At Agawam, Mrs. Clarissa Allen, 72.—At North Egremout, Mrs. Thankful 
Millard, 77.—At North Adams, Mr. Nathan Kimball, 74.—At Peru, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Pratt, 92.—At Dover, Mr. Seth Mason, 77. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE NEGLECTED. 


BY COROLLA H. ORISWELL. 


The dismal day is gone at last, and I am here alone: 

But still, as I have ever thought, I think of thee, mine own! 

One star, but one, is gleaming forth from night's o'erclouded brow— 
Where art thou, treasured of my soul, where art thou sleeping now? 
With mourning heart in solitude I spend each weary day, 

Yet ever hope the time may come when grief shall pass away ; 


Though in thy looks I ne’er can read one tender thought of me— 
For thou art haughty, proud and cold, as if thy heart was free. 


Yet, I can be as proud as thou—as cold, as haughty, too, 
And hide in solitude my love, yet still remain as true 


As when I first was won by thee, false, heartless as thou art! 
And though neglected, still love on, with pure, devoted heart. 
Sometimes I think there burneth yet within thy manly breast 
A silent, hidden, quivering flame that will not sink to rest: 
And, O, were I assured of this—and that it burned for me, 

Fd wish no other joy in life, thts would so precious be! 


DEPARTED SUMMER. 


Summer, lovely guest! 
Fleeting as fair, we sigh for thee! 
O, why for thee must earth be drest 
In chaplets from each mourning free? 
Why must the birds in terror haste, 
And flee for life from scenes so waste? 


Alas, the winter's icy breath 
Should weave for thee a snowy pall, 
Howl o'er thy tomb the dirge of death, 
And shriek a warning for us all! 
Yet did I say alas '—ah, no! 
Come, Winter, for thou, too, must go.—AveLinG’s Portico Hours. 


A LEAFY NOOK. 


No human step could here be heard to move, 

The busy winds grew mute as maiden’s love, 

Or feared to breathe in such a calm retreat, 

Where you might think to hear the heart of Nature beat.—MELDRED. 


Gritor's Gasy Char. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

Sharp weather, friends! As we write, with one eye on the paper and one 
eye on the street, a clear coal fire burning in the grate (if we ever abused 
that great institution, we ask its pardon’, we can see that all our male fellow- 
citizens are most unpatriotically changed into blue-noses, while the ladies 
are whirled along before the blast like scattered rose-leaves inastorm. The 
last rose of summer was used up long ago, and now for winter and its plea- 
sures. Back to the country—for we vibrate between town and country like 
® pendulum, or rather with the pendul of a throbbing, great-hearted rail- 
road train—how brown and bare the fields! A few solitary cattle shiver 
over the remembrance of the deep pastures of June. The trees look like a 
forest of skel in an tomical college—fiowers, there are rone—and, 
instead of sheep, we shall soon have snow-fleeces resting on the hills. Every 
sigh and sound of nature whispers winter. ..... In Sheridan’s clap-trap play 
of “ Pizarro,” Rolla tells us that his countrymen “‘ seek no change.” Happy 


fellows! They never bothered their heads about the lack of specie, nobly 


ignored the great question of currency, and perplexed not their brains about 
suspensions.” ....The bushes by the roadside have a cold, poetical look now, 
because they are covered with frozen rime...... When our friend Jinx was in 
England, lately, he one day saw a herd of gipsies’ donkeys feeding on the 
slopes beside a gentle river, and said it reminded him of Burns's ‘‘ banks and 
brays °—Jinx is so poetical. ..... Wasn’t the Ronzani ballet-troupe at the 
Boston great? Did you ever see so many pair of “light, fantastic toes” 
tripping harmoniously at one and the same time. Old Carlyle likened the 
ballet-troupe toa number of white saucers on pink stands. Certainly the 
ratio of pink supporters to gauze skirts is as 4 to 1—but we must all be en- 
raptured at the poetry of motion......The newspapers that publish the In- 
dian news ought to accompany it with Sanscrit vocabularies. The reporters 
and letter-writers from Hindostan seem to take an insane pleasure in inter- 
larding their accounts with unintelligible words. What do we know about 
daks, and deens, and baboos, and punkahs, and cutcherries, and soubadars, and 
almas, and rajahpoots?......It is a popular fallacy to think that you can 
make pork out of pig-iron, or that you can become a shoemaker by drinking 
sherry-cobbiers. .....Keats the poet never was married, yet the papers are 
circulating a report that “ his widow” is living in Cincinnati. A brother of 
the poet came to this country, however, and died in Louisville—and it is 
probably Ais widow. .....Richter says :—‘‘ Most of the finger-works, whereby 
the female quicksilver is made stationary, bring with them this mischief—the 
mind, remaining idle, either grows rusty with dulness, or is given over to the 
circling maze of fancy, where wave succeeds wave. Sewing and knitting- 
dies, for inst: keep open the ds of disappointed love longer than 
all the romances in the world—they are thorns, which prick through the 
drooping roses. But give the young girl such an occupation as young men 
generally have, which shall require a new thought every minute, and the old 
one cannot be continually raying up and glaring before her. Especially, 
change of employment contributes to heal woman’s heart; constant progress 
in some one thing, man’s.”’...... There will have been coined in the Paris mint 
during the year 1857, not less than 600,000,000 of francs in gold...... While 
we were having an Indian summer, they were enjoying a cold snap at the 
South...... The mythical “ Belle Brittan” has begun to write letters from 
New York, to the Boston Transcript..... -The national debt in 1853 was 
$72,000,000. It has now become reduced to $20,000,000, with a fund of 
$10,000,000 in the treasury...... The Siamese Twins, after a retirement of 
twenty years, are now exhibiting themselves again. They are now 47 years 
of age, have each a wife and three children, two of the latter accompanying 
them...... The New York Times thus gravely eddresses the young ladies of 
to-day :—“ Let me speak of two things—extravagance and monstrosity in 
dress. In the days of your mothers, six or eight yards of silk were enough 
for a dress—now, you must have sixteen. This enormity does not beautify 
you—it renders you hid Pin w'see In the days of Sir Charles Grandison, as 
Harriet Byron shows us, the ladies made room for the gentlemen in carriages, 
and for their own circumference in sedan-chairs, by slipping the hoop upon 
the left shoulder. ..... A Paris letter-writer says that a little boy, three and a 
half years of age, recently killed a woman in that city because she contra- 
dicted him. He walked into the kitchen, where she was sitting. and plunged 
a sharp-pointed knife into her side, in the region of the heart. His victim 
died almost instantly ..... That sing-song style of delivery, to whiclt some 
famous actors have been given, is no longer the mode at Paris. Some time 
ago, an actor of Rachel's troupe was given the part of “Theramene.” He 
sang the famous recital as if he had been taught by an operatic composer. 
In the middle of his declamation a man rose from the parquette, and said, 


“Pardon me! You are deceived—that is not the air.”...... Bayard Taylor 
writes thus from the Steppes of Tartary :—‘* At the mouth of the Tana we 
picked up four Englishmen, who had been salmon-fishing on the river. They 
were sunburnt, spotted with mosquito bites, and had had little luck, the 
river being full of nets and the fiord of seals, between which the best of the 
salmon are either caught or devoured; but they spoke of their experience 
with true English relish. ‘0, it was very jolly,’ said one, ‘ we were so awfully 
bitten by mosquitoes. Then our interpreteralways lost everything just be- 
fore we wanted it—think of his losing our frying-pan, so that we had to fry in 
the lids of our kettles! He had a habit of falling overboard and getting near- 
ly drowned before we could pull him in. We hada rough time of it, but it 
was very jolly, I assure you!’ The young fellows meant what they said; 
they were all the better for their roughing, and I wish the spindle-shanked 
youths, who polk and flirt at Newport, had manliness enough for such under- 
takings.”...... Bulwer says that, in the good old days, -‘ Hate played an hon- 
est part in the theatre of the world. In fact, when we read history, it seems 
to have ‘starred it’ on the stage. But now, where is Hate?—who ever sees 
its face? Is it that iling, good pered t , that p you by the 
hand so cordially ?—or that dignified figure of state that calls you its ‘right 
honorable friend?’ Is it that bowing, grateful dependent?—is it that soft- 


eyed Amaryllis? Ask not—guess not. You will only know it to be Hate 
when the poison is in yourcup, or the poignard in your breast.”......A very 


clever epitaph was once suggested for the tomb of Robespierre—“ Pa ger, 
do not pity my fate. If I were alive, you would be dead.”...... The Sultan 
of Turkey looks, it is said, like a “‘ used-up man,” though still quite young. 
A traveller, who recently saw bim riding on horseback, says, *‘ His hand 
trembled as he smoothed down his dress; and when his eye met mine, as it 


did once or twice, he turned it away with a precipitation that rendered you 


almost as uneasy as the steady stone gaze of Louis Napoleon.”.,,,..80me 
Englishwomen have greatly distinguished themselves by riding. At New- 
market, in April and May, 1758, Mrs. Pond rode one horse a thousand miles 
in a th d tive hours, for a wager of two hundred guineas. In a 
few weeks afterwards, Mr. Pond rode the same horse one thousand miles in 
two-thirds of the time...... Ralph Waldo Emerson was rather down upon 
Napoleon I., when he wrote his essay on that great man. Among other 
pleasant remarks, he says, ‘‘He wasa thief. He did mean things. He was 
rude in the extreme. He pinched ladies’ cheeks. He listened to others’ se- 
crets. He peeked through key-holes.”....,.It is a well-accredited fact, that 
the Bishop of Winchester fixed a visitation of his clergy, but altered the date, 
because it fell upon a Derby, England, race-day....,,The Louisville Journal 


says :—“ An editor tells about a prodigious calf he saw at ‘the Springs.’ The 
editor was probably drinking from one of the springs when he discovered the 


prodigy.”’...... “We knowa bank whereon the wild thyme blows.*’ Mrs. 
Partington says, that “‘if any one knows a bank where a ‘ wild time’ has not 
been produced this season, she would just like ‘em to point it out.”...... A 


“tough un” is told by the Boston Traveller, about “‘ one of our distinguish- 
ed chemists,” who was so absorbed in his experiments, that he did not ob- 


serve that his own nose was burning in the candle, till a companion told him 


of it!......A vagabond-looking fellow, with well-manured rags partially cov- 
ering his person, was lately brought before a magistrate at Tourbridge, Eng- 
land, on the charge of stealing turnips. After making some droll remark, 
she was asked by the magistrate, “‘ But didn’t you take the turnips found in 
your pockets ?"—*‘ Certainly not! I went to sleep in the field among the tur- 
nips, and the three you found in my pockets grew in them while I lay there, 
the heat of my body causing them to shoot up faster than ordinary. J steal 
turnips, your worship? I'd scorn the idea!”’...... Why was Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter like a chair-maker? Because she gota little prophet from the rushes on 


the banks. So is a broker like Pharaoh’s daughter, then!......A couple of 
wi ter county t ti left their wagons to go ahead, a few days since, 
while they stopped to take a “‘snifter.” Going on afterwards to overtake 
their teams, they found a wheel on the road, which they rolled down a steep 
hill, “just for fun.” “Coming up with their teams, they were chagrined to 
find one of them going on three wheels. They will restrain their humor in 
future...... When a lady sits down to the piano-forte, always volunteer to 
turn over the leaves. To be able to read music is of no consequence, as you 


will know she is at the bottom of the page when she stops short. If you 


turn over two leaves at once, you will probably have the secret thanks of 
most of the company...... Jeremy Collier's ideas of good criticism are emi- 
nently characteristic. Ifa man wishes to be a critic, he should deal with an 
author, says Collier, just as if he were an enemy. ‘To give him time to feel 
his limbs, and to march, may be of ill-consequence; he may be joined by his 
friends, and gain upon the country, and then it will be too late to stop his 
progress.”...... Authors were formerly more modest than they are now. 
Even Dr. Johnson's temperament had a spice of self-depreciation in it. 
Speaking of a friend, Mr. Gilbert Walmsley—of whose society he was at one 
time fond—he says, ‘I honored him, and he endured me.” The language of 
a modern Johnson would be, ‘‘ I endured Aim, and he honored me.”......At 
a recent agricultural fair in California, there were some fine displays of female 
equestrianism. One young lady, after riding nearly all night from Sacra- 
mento to Stockton, entered the lists on the ensuing morning and secured the 
first prize. Among other accomplishments in this department, she showed 
that she could saddle her horse, leap on his back from the ground, then un- 
saddle him, remount in the same way. and then ride him at full speed bare- 
back, ala woman. A little girl of eight years only joined in the race, and 
came near gaining the first prize. She could also saddie her horse, change 
her position in full career from a female attitude to that of a male, and ride 
her horse with a rope about his nose instead of a bridle...... According to a 
statement recently published, one of the Rhode Island banks had a circula- 
tion of $386,702, and only s-ven doliars in specie! This was certainly a model 
bank...... The papers speak of a race bet two *skeleton boats’ in the 
Delaware, but don’t mention whether they had skeleton rowers...... The 
patriotism of the government of Saxe-Coburg Gotha will not suffer the crea- 
tion of the St. Helena medal to remain without a reply. It was ordered, that 
on the 18th of October, prayers should be read in all churches, giving thanks 
for the victory which the allies, forty-three years ago, gaived at Leipsic over 
Napoleon I...... In the tobacco manufactory of M. Preetorius, at Berlin, has 
just been constructed a machine for making cigars. It rolls 5000 cigars a 
day, and economizes both tobacco and manual labor. 


NECESSITY OF EXERCISE. 


The benefit of exercise, to those whose occupation does not lead 
them to make any physical exertions, cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. The body must undergo a certain amount of fatigue to 
preserve its natural strength, and maintain all the muscles and 
organs in proper vigor. ‘his activity equalizes the circulation, 
and distributes the blood more effectually through every. part. 
Cold feet, or chill anywhere, shows that the circulation is languid 
there. The muscles, during exercise, press on the veins, and help 
forward the current, quickening every vessel into activity. The 
valves of the heart are in this way aided in the work of sending 
on its stream, and relieved of a certain amount of labor. If exer- 
cise is neglected, the blood gathers too much about this central 
region, and the oppression about the heart, difficulty of breathing, 
lowness of spirits, anxiety and heaviness, numerous aches and 
stitches, are evidences of stagnation. People are afraid to take 
exercise, because they fancy they want breath, and feel languid. 
But the very effort would free the heart from this burden, by urg- 
ing the blood forward to the extremities; it would ease their 
breathing by liberatiog their lungs from the same superabundance ; 
it would make the frame feel active and light, as the effect of 
equalized circulation and free action.- Hall's Journal of Health. 


Choice Miscellany. 


ADAMS, CALHOUN, CLAY AND WEBSTER. 


Permit me to dwell for a moment on the example of the four 
great statesmen of the North, the West, and the South—whose 
names are the boast and the ornament of the last generation— 
Adams, Calhoun, Clay and Webster, who forgot the colossal 
anxieties, the stern contentions, the herculean labors, and the 
thankless sacrifices, of the public service, in the retirement of the 
country, and the calm and healthful pursuits of agriculture. One 
of these four great men it was not my fortune personally to behold 
in the enjoyment of these calm and rational pleasures; but I well 
remember hearing him say, with a radiant countenance, that there 
was nothing in the triumphs or honors of public life so grateful to 
his feelings as his return to his home in Carolina, at the close of 
the session of Congress, when every individual on his plantation, 
not excepting the humblest, came out to bid him welcome, and to 
receive the cordial pressure of his hand. I was often the witness 
of the heartfelt satisfaction which Mr. Adams enjoyed on his an- 


cestral acres, especially in contemplating the trees planted by 


himself, thousands of which are now scattered over the estate. 
While he ministered in this way to the gratification and service of 
other times, he felt he was discharging no small portion of the 
debt which each generation owes to its successors. Adopting a 
tree as the device of his seal, he added to it, as the expressive 
motto, the words which Cicero quotes with approbation from an 
ancient Latin poet, Alteri saculo. Mr. Adams took particular 
pleasure in watching the growth of some white ay op the seeds 
of which he had gathered as they dropped from the parent trees 
in front of that venerable hall in Philadelphia, which echoed to 
his honored father’s voice, in the great argument of American 
independence. At Ashland, in 1829, I rode over his extensive 
farm, with the illustrious orator and statesman of the West; and 
as the “‘swinish multitude,” attracted by the salt which he liber- 
ally scattered from his pocket, came running about us, in the 
beautiful woodland pasture, carpeted with that famous Kentucky 
blue grass, he good-humoredly compared them to the office-seek- 
ers, who hurry to Washington, at the commencement of an ad- 
ministration, attracted by the well-flavored relish of a good salary. 
Mr. Webster, reposing on his farm at Marshfield from the toils of 


the forum and conflicts of the Senate, resembled the mighty 

ocean, which he so much loved, which, after assaulting the cloudy 

battlements of the sky with all the seething artillery of his furious 

billows, when the — southwest wind sings truce to the ele- 

mental war, calls home his rolling mountains to their peaceful 

level, me mirrors the gracious heaves in his glassy bosom.—£d- 
verett, 


+ 


NOBLE CONSTANCY. 


“Caubullee ” writes to the Daily News in defence of missionary 
effort, and in illustration of the way in which officers may com- 
mend their faith without violation of duty, tells the following 
touching story :—“ When the wretched 6th regiment mutinied at 
Allahabad, and murdered their officers, one of them, a lad of six- 
teen, escaped in the darkness to a neighboring ravine. Here he 
found water, and, although desperately wounded, this without 


food prolonged his life and sufferings during four long days and 


nights. Each night he contrived to raise himself with difficulty 
into a tree for protection from troops of jackals. But the poor 
boy’s lengthened sufferings tended, doubtless, to draw him more 
sensibly into communion with Him, whose felt presence enables 
the martyr to triumph at the stake. He had a high commission 
to fulfil before his departure. On the fifth day he was discovered 
in a dying state, and was dragged by the brutal Sepoys before one 
of their leaders to receive sentence There he found another pris- 
oner—a Christian catechist, formerly a Mohammedan—whom his 


expected executioners were attempting to torment and terrify into 
recantation. Appalled by the terrible fate which awaited him as 
an apostate from Islamism, the firmness of the native was giving 
way, upon which the officer, who had been anxiously watching the 
result, cried out, ‘O, padre, do not deny the Lord Jesus!’ At 
this moment the alarm of a sudden attack by Col. Neil and the 
Madras Fusiliers caused the flight of the murderous fanatics, and 
the catechist’s life was saved ; but the youthful martyr was beyond 
the reach of human cruelty—he had entered into his rest.” 


4 » 


ANCIENT AND MODERN GREEKS. 

Next to the pleasure enjoyed by the traveller in contemplating 
the ruins of Greece must be ranked that of comparing the simi- 
larity of the manners of the present inhabitants with those of the 
ancients. In many of the ordinary practices of life this resem- 
blance is striking. The hottest hours of the day are still devoted 
to sleep, as they were in the times recorded by Xenophon, when 
Conon attempted to escape from the Lacedemonians at Lesbos, 
and when Pheebidas surprised the citadel of Thebes. The Greeks 
still feed chiefly upon vegetables, and salted or pickled provisions. 
The eyebrows of the Greek women are still blackened by art, and 
their checks painted occasionally with red and white, as described 
by Xenophon. This latter custom in particular is universal in 
Zante among the upper classes. The laver, from which water is 
poured from the hand previous to eating, appears by many pas- 
sages in the Odyssey to have been a common utensil in the time of 
Homer; and something like the small movable table, universally 
used in the Levant, seems to have been common among the an- 
cient Greeks. According to Herodotus, in his description of the 
banquet given by the ‘heban Antigonus to Mardonius and the 
chiefs of the Persian army, there were two men, a Persian and a 
Theban, placed at each table—which circumstance, being so par- 
ticularly remarked, was peed a deviation from the custom of 
each person having a table to himself.—Turner’s Tour in the Levant. 


A “BLACK HOLE” IN HONG-KONG. 

The China Mail says that a “black hole” has been found for 
the Chinese in Hong-Kong. Speaking from actual observation, 
the writer says, “Forty-two Chinese were crammed into a cell 
sixteen feet long by fifteen feet broad, furnished with only one 
small aperture for ventilation, and strictly confined there for 
twenty days! Covering, they required none; for, as may easily 
be supposed, the den was in a perfect stew, the air-hole being only 
eleven inches high by six feet long, and placed in the extreme 
upper corner of the room.” The prisoners—some boys, others 
old men—were none of them condemned felons. They were in 
the employ of the Essing firm at the time of the late diabolical at- 
tempt at poisoning the Europeans; but there was no evidence 
against them—the really accused have since been acquitted. The 
imprisonment was not a, however. According to the China 
Mail, the victims were left, after a time, without food, except such 
as their friends gave them. At the representations of a medical 
gentleman, who visited the hole with the writer in the China Mail, 
the prisoners were removed to better quarters. One hundred and 
fifty men, against whom no charge was definitely brought, were 
confined for twenty-eight hours in the open air without food. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Eastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,” and the work be thus procured foreach at TWO DOLLARS a year, besides 
@ gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any person de- 


siring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by sending 
us a line to that effect. 


Bpditorial Melange. 


A few days since, a son of Col. Joseph J. Winter, of Clarks- 
burg, Va., returned from a three years’ absence in Kansas quite 
unexpectedly, when one of his sisters was so overcome by the 
sudden surprise, that she fell to the floor dead. Her health for 
some time before had been delicate. We remember to have heard 
that one of Dickens’s children died of joy on seeing his father on 
his return from America. —— Senator Gwin has brought to Wash- 
ington, D. C., from California, a youthful Japanese, named Joseph 
Hoco, who was picked up from a wrecked junk by a San Francisco 


vessel, several years since, and who has since acquired a good 


American éducation. He is believed to be the only Americanized 
Japanese in the country; and as he possesses perfect familiarity 
with the language, habits and laws of his native land, he will 
probably prove a valuable agent of our own government in its 


intercourse with Japan. ——The Parma Gazette announces that 
a subscription has been opened at Parma for a monument to Cor- 


reggio. Considering that Q@grreggio died two or three hundred 
years ago, this movement is rather Rip Van Winkle-ish. Sir 
Charles Napier, who did not take Cronstadt, brought down cheers 
to the following sentiments :—“ Putting them (the Hindoo wretch- 
es) to death is nothing—it is almost a mercy ; but though I would 
save their women and children, not another human being should live 
there, if we had the power of putting them to death. I am sure there 
is not one—not even the most kind and most religious in the 
world—that for one moment would be mealy-mouthed enough to 


say that one of them should be saved. No, not only Delhi, but that 
all other revolted towns, must be razed to the ground like Sodom 
and Gomorrah.”’ Kind, benevolent, Christian sentiments !—— An 
éxchange paper reports that ‘‘a grand national museum has been 
opened in Saco, Maine, the curiosities consisting of two stuffed 
panthers jumping at a dead raccoon !”” —— The bank paper circu- 
lation of the United States at the present time is estimated as fol- 


lows :—Bills of a less denomination than five dollars, seven mil- 
lions ; of five dollars, forty millions ; ten dollars, thirteen millions ; 
twenty dollars, thirty-five millions; fifty dollars, thirty millions ; 
of the denomination of one hundred dollars and upwards, forty- 
five millions. Daniel Dancer, when he had £3000 a year, used 
to beg a pinch of snuff from his friends, and when his box was 


full, bartered its contents for a tallow candle. But his parsimoni- 
ous ingenuity appears contemptible in comparison with that of the 


Russian miser, who learned to bark that he might avoid the ex- 
pense of keeping a dog. —— The thunder of great words does not 
always. betoken a great thought, for many a grand salute is fired 
with a blank cartridge. Dr. Moriarty, in a lecture delivered in 
Boston upon the troubles in India, spoke of the fifty thousand 
pounds sterling expended by the London Society for Bibles. The 


natives received them gladly, for paper was scarce there, and the 


leaves were soon made available as wrapping-paper for pepper, 
etc., and the board in the covers re-appeared in the frame-work of 
sandals. To secure the ingratitude of a mean man, assist him 
in time of need—do him various acts of kindness. The recipe 
never fails. Litchfield county, Conn., it is said, has been the 
birthplace of thirteen United States senators, twenty-two repre- 
sentatives in congress, nine judges of the supreme court of the 
State of New York, at least fifteen judges of the higher courts of 


other States, and ten presidents and eight professors of col- 


leges. —— The wearing of earrings was a mark of nobility at 
Athens—an indication of servitude amongst the Hebrews and 
Romans. —— The prince imperial of France is apparently destined 


to represent the united service, for he has lately been figuring in a 
sailor’s costume, although he is inscribed on the muster-roll of the 
Imperial Guard. At Barritz he was taken on board the Reine 
Hortense, dressed in white ducks, blue cotton shirt, and straw hat, 
with “ Reine Hortense” on the ribbon. This costume must have 
been no less trying to the infant of eighteen months than to the 
gravity of his future subjects. 

Romeo anp JuLiet.—A literal translation of Shakspeare’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” is announced for peiformance in Paris next 
month. It can’t help being a funny affair. We saw a literal 
translation of Goldsmith once. To the French version of the 
lines about Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


“When they talked of their Raphaels ~~ and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff,” y 


this note was appended by the translator—stuff means here camlet. 


Mapame Ristori.—This lady, after performing the part of 
Medea, who kills her children in the tragedy of that name, at 
Madrid, went to the queen’s box, and solicited and obtained the 
pardon of a criminal condemned to death. We believe we have 
mentioned the circumstance before. Jules Janin says :—‘ The 
next day as she walked along people saluted her, pointed her out, 
or said one to another, ‘See, there is Medea; she killed her chil- 
dren and saved a poor soldier’s life on one and the same evening !” 


+ > 


Banx Biiis.—In answer to frequent inquiries, we would say, 
that bank bills which are current in the place where a subscriber 
resides, will always be received at this office at par value to pay 
subscriptions. 


+ 


Rememper.—On the heels of folly treadeth shame—at the 
back of anger standeth remorse. 


GHapsive Gatherings. 


The valuation of taxable property in New Orleans is one hun- 
dred and six millions of dollars. 


Chestnuts are selling in Albany at three dollars a bushel; tast | 


year they sold at eight. 

Some of the principal bakers in Albany have reduced the price 
of their loaves one cent. 

New Orleans now ranks the third importing city in the Union. 
Tn 1855 it was the fourth. 


There is no scarcity of small change in Boston, and specie is 
drug in the market. 7 


Corn meal should never be ground very fine—it injures the 
richness of it. 


By the census of 1855 there were 86,000 voters in New York, of 
whom 45,500 were naturalized, and the rest native voters. 

In some parts of Central Africa ivory is so abundant, that Dr. 
Livingston saw seventy elephant’s tusks around one chief’s grave. 


It is hard to tell what the Utah saints will do when the U, S, 
soldiers get among them, but they talk fiercely enough beforehand. 


Mr. Alexander Alley, of Bucksport, Me., is the father of twenty- 
two children, among whom there are six pairs of twins. 


A pumpkin, the seed of which came from France through the 
patent office, has been raised at Moundsville, Va., weighing 200 
pounds ; circumference, 7 feet 2 1-2 inches. 


The Press that thirty-one Irishmen left Hartford lately, on 
their return to Ireland to live, thinking their chances better in the 
old country than in the new. 

A San Francisco paper says there are hundreds of servant girls 
in that city worth from one to ten thousand dollars each ; oo 
ordinary wages now are twenty-five dollars a month. 

Mr. Loring Crocker, of Barnstable, has raised this season, on 
one stock, and consequently from one bean, one hundred and six 
re which yielded tour hundred and forty-three beans! This is 

oing pretty well for one bean. Who can beat it? ; 


An infant wonder, three years of age, sustained the character of 
the little Duke of York in Mr. Booth’s performance of Richard 


III., at Cincinnati, one evening lately. On an evening previously 
she created an excitement by a recitation. 

There is a clerk who has been in the New York post-office fort 
years. He formerly carried the southern mail in a bag under his 
arm across the river to Jersey City. The same mail now amounts 
to ten thousand pounds daily. 

Lately a body was picked up on the Atlantic beach, a little to 
the north of Cape Hatteras, having « belt around it containing 
gold dust. No doubt it was the corpse of one of the passengers 
of the ill-fated Central America. Other dead bodies have been 
seen floating in the neighborhood. 

Great attention is paid to fruit-raising in California. In the 
famous Smifff Gardens, in Sacramento, there are now growing 
10,000 cherry trees, and as many seedlings; 100,000 pear trees, 
and 30,000 seedlings ; 25,000 peach trees, besides great numbers 
of apricots, plums, and other fruits. 


In Paris a man may dine for twopence. In the neighborhood 
of the Marche des Innocents there is a certain enterprising Madame 
Robert, who daily feeds some six thousand workmen, in the open 
air, yet sheltered from the weather. Her daily bill of fare is cab- 
bage soup, a slice of bouilli (boiled beef), a piece of bread and a 
glass of wine. 

A sum of money was placed in the hands of the clerk of one of 
the New York hotels, for safe keeping, by a person stopping at the 
hotel. The next day the clerk absconded with the money. The 


proprietors claimed that they were not liable. The owner of the 
mon brought a suit, and the judge decided that the proprietors 


were liable for the amount. 
At a recent wedding in Trenton, it is stated, the bride received 
po of splendid sets of jewelry, a complete tea service of 
eavy silver, a box .containing silver spoons, knives and forks, 
five dozen of each, several sets of exquisitely beautiful and very 
costly lace, together with a complete outfit of household and table 
linen. ‘To crown the whole was a purse of $500, another of $800, 
a third of $1000, and a check for $10,000. 


A Mr. John de la Haye, of Manchester, England, has taken out 
a patent for submerging electric cables. He encloses the cables 
in a “soluble compound,” capable of floating it for a time on the 
water. He claims that five miles can be ow out before it begins 
to sink, and that when it goes down it will be gradual. The ca- 
ble would thus descend horizontally, instead of perpendicularly. 
A committee of engineers was to examine into the matter. 


A er ee of a Western paper, speaking of the Mormons, 
says :—‘ I have information from a source which will not admit 
of a doubt, that the Mormons who have recently left California, 
took with them nearly eight tons of powder and lead, also a ton 
of revolvers, all of which have been purchased from time to time 
in that State, and taken quietly over to Carson Valley during the 
last six months.” 

The Siecle states that the possibility of uniting England and 
France by means of a submarine tunnel has been “ practically 
and scientifically ’’ considered by a skilful engineer, M. A. Thome 
de Gamond. This gentleman has submitted his project in the first 
place to the emperor, who was greatly struck with it. Afterwards 
the minister of public works, in accord with the minister of marine, 
named a special commission, composed of the most scientific 
authorities. 


In Glasgow, a remarkable fraud on the customs has been dis- 
covered, amounting to £10,000. John J. Moore, who owns a 
bonded warehouse, and his partner and his assistants have been 
captured by the police. It seems that chests of tea used to be 
systematically emptied every day, and “dummies ” closely resem- 
bling them, but filled with bricks and dirt, put in their place. In 
this way the custom-house was heavily defrauded, and the owners 
of the tea still more. The parties confessed the fact. 


In this country we waste a great many things which in the old 
world are made to subserve many useful and ornamental purposes. 
A foreign paper states that horse-chestnuts, of which immense quan- 
tities are produced in France, from the trees which line the roads 
and streets, this year sell at a ‘price equal to that paid last season 
for potatoes. They are bought by the starch manufacturers. We 
have before seen it stated that these nuts, in Europe, are largely 
used as food for sheep. 

Matters are not going on as could be wished in Hu . The 
country daily becomes more insecure, and the boldness of the rob- 
bers passes all belief. There are but four regiment of gensdarmes 
in the whole of Hungary, and it stands to reason that 4000 gens- 
darmes cannot maintain order in a country of such enormous ex- 
tent without the aid of the military power. Now, for some reason 
or other, the gensdarmes and the troops of the line do not pull well 
together, and itis known to the freebooters that such is the case. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS! 
SUBSCRIBE EARLY! 


We have made arrangements to produce, in the coming year, 


the best volume of THe Frac or our Union which we have yet 
published. It is now twelve years since we commenced this favor- 
ite journal, and at no time have we had so large a subscription 
list, or so heavy an edition, as at this moment. This success is the 
result of no spasmodic effort, but arises from a steady, unflagging 
purpose to present to the public a truly valuable journal, beauti- 
fully printed upon the finest material, and in the best style. The 


new volume will commence with one of the choicest original nauti- 
cal stories we have ever published, entitled : 


THE SCARLET FLAG: 


—OR,— 


THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
The most popular novelette writer in the country, and one 
whose stories have found more readers than any writer on this 


side of the Atlantic. The period of this story is that of the daring 
Buccaneers of the Caribbean Sea, whose marvellous doings and 
strange organization will be given with vivid truthfulness. 

The coming volume of Tue Fiae or our Unron will present 
the best array of original novelettes which we have ever given in one 
year, all finely illustrated by original drawings. We have several 
new and popular contributors also engaged, and have a fund of 
spicy and highly entertaining sketches, tales and adventures in 
store for the coming volume. 

The present popular style of our paper will be continued, and 
we have some additional improvements, which will be introduced 


for the benefit and pleasure of our army of readers, 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, One year... .... $2 00 
4 su bers, cece 700 
“ cee 15 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tuz FLAG or oun Union, and one copy of BaLiou’s PIcToxiAL, 
taken together, $4 per annum. 

To any person who sends us club of fifty subscribers, with the money, we 
will present @ complete set of BatLou's Picrortat, in twelve bound volumes, 
full gilt. with illumined covers, title-pages and indexes, uniformly and ele- 
gantly bound, the wholesale price of which is $24. Here is a chance for any 

rson to obtain a superbly illustrated library, taining over ten thousand 

rilliant engravings, without money! M. M. BALLOU. 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Ltems. 


There will have been coined in the Paris mint, during the year 
1857, not less than 600,000,000 of francs in gold. 

The sum total for racing prizes for the past year, in England, 
has been estimated at one million and forty-seven thousand 
dollars. 

The statements are confirmed with respect to the extensive 
nature of the fortifications which the Russians are constructing at 
the entrance of the Sea of Azoff. 


A fanatical Turk, at Constantinople, lately killed eight Christians 


and wounded many more. He was caught, convicted and execut- 
ed within twenty-four hours for it. 

The feeling in Calcutta, among the Europeans, is represented 
to be intensely bitter towards the mutineers. A _ soldier’s wife 
told one of the lady passengers by the Indus that, the day before, 
she had rushed on a Sepoy, pinioned him, and killed him on the 
spot! ‘The atrocities of the mutineers has roused the demon in 

e breast even of the women, it seems. 


Sands of 


..-. Do not mistake a “tendency for a talent;” nor conclude 
that what you dislike to do is not rightfully demanged of you.— 
Carlyle. 

.... He who learns not from events, rejects the lessons of ex- 
perience; he who judges from the event, makes fortune an asses- 
sor in his judgments.—Hare. 

++» Saccess is highly valued because we — learn it 
takes an infinity of effort to accomplish a mere finite thing. Mat- 
ter is so energetic and blunting.— . 

.... What a wonderful incongruity it is for a man to see the 
doubtfulness in which things are involved, and yet be impatient 
out of action, or vehement in it.—Buéler. 

.... The men “ after God’s own heart” are only so for a time 
and a mission; every one is “a man after God’s own heart” for 
the functions that he does best.— Wilkinson. 

..». We had rather do anything than acknowledge the merit 
of another, if we can help it. We cannot bear a superior or an 

ual. Hence ridicule is sure to prevail over truth, for the malice 
. a thrown into the le, gives the casting weight.— 

itt. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


Now-a-days an office-holder is not turned out,—he has “his 


resignation tendered to him. 


Pumpernickle says a woman’s heart is the most sweetest thing 
in the world ; in fact, a perfect honeycomb, full of cells. Bee ware! 

A correspondent writes to know, in case the Great Eastern 
steamship can’t come over the bars about Sandy Hook, why the 
people don’t go and let the bars down ! ' 

Mr. G——, a clergyman, being recently absent from home, his 
son, of four years, was asked to pronounce the blessing. ‘“ No,” 
he replied ; “ I don’t like the looks of them taters !’”’ 


An Indiana paper on that during a trial in Lawrence court, a 
young lad, who was called as a witness, was asked if he knew the 
obligations of an oath, and where he would go if he told alie. He 
said he supposed “he should go where all the lawyers went.” 

A fellow walking through a churchyard, stumbled upon the in- 
”” Accepting this in a 


scription, “Iam not dead, but sleeping. 
literal significance, and greatl disgunted at what he deemed an 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, if I was 


attempt to impose upon travellers, he 
dead, by thunder, I’d own it.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


LIVERPOOL PILOT BOATS. 
The two pictures on this page 
will be interesting to all who go 
down to the sea in ships, and to 
all interested and 
navigation, includi ose to 
whom the romauce of the sea has 
always its attractions. The larg- 
er of the two engravings repre- 
sents the pilot craft of Liverpool, 
the beautiful schooner in the fore- 
ground having her number con- 
spicuously painted on the main- 
sail and jib. In the distance is 
a sloop-rigged boat, and further 
on a steamer with her signals 
set. The other engraving de- 
picts an American ship in heavy 
weather hoisting a pilot on 
board. The boats are on their 
several stations in all weathers, 
blow high or blow low; and the 
pilot’s life is an arduous one, and 
extremely dangerous at times. 
One of the many dangers to 
which they are subject is board- 
ing vessels in a heavy sea with 
the punt. When there is a very 
heavy sea on, one in which a 
punt could not live, they board 
the ship with the big boat, which 
is done in this manner :—The 
pilot boat approaches the ship on 
the lee side within a yard or two, 
or as near as she dare; a line is’ 
then passed from the deck of the 
ship through a block on the low- 
er yardarm, and made fast to 
the pilot’s body, who, watching 
the opportunity, either jumps or 
is swung on board. The pilot 
boats of Liverpool, like those of 
Boston and New York, are 
among the finest in the world, 
and equal to many a first-class 
yacht. Some thirty or more 
years ago they were little better 
than large-sized fishing-boats, but 
have wonderfully improved since 
then. They are twelve in num- 
ber, and range in length from 
fifty to seventy feet, more or less, 
and in tonnage from fifty to up- 
wards of a hundred tons; and 
from fifteen to twenty hands 
each, including masters (for there 
are two, first and second), journeymen, and apprentices. There 
are two cruising-grounds, viz., the Hoylake and Westward Sta- 
tions, the former fifteen to twenty and the latter above sixty miles 
from Liverpool. From Point Lynas to Holyhead—some few 
miles—constitutes the Western Station. There are always six in 


HOISTING PILOT ON BOARD IN HEAVY WEATHER. 


the same or next tide for the Western Station; unless, as is gene- 
rally the case, her hands come down to her on the station in 
another boat or a tug. She then makes the best of her way west, 
and arrives on the station fourth in turn; when the other three 
boats finish, she then becomes first in turn. She then boards all 


dock, and an equal number at sea—two on the Hoylake and the | hands but two (unlicensed apprentices, which work the boat, ex- 
remaining four on the Westward Station. The mode in which | cepted), which she puts on board of the boat taking her place. 


they go to work is this :—A boat leaves the dock with her crewon | 


board (or, as she proceeds to sea, takes them from outward-bound 
ships), and arrives on the Hoylake Station second in turn. When 
the boat before her has finished, she then becomes first in turn, 
and boards all her hands. The vessels that they board on this 
station consist of coasting vessels, steamers, etc., and sometimes 
foreign vessels which have passed the Western boats in the night- 
time. She then proceeds to Liverpool for her hands, and departs 


She then proceeds to Liverpool, in charge of the master and ap- 


| prentices (the master never going on board a vessel except in case 


of urgent necessity), and remains in dock till the boat comes up 
that sends her out. Originally they were all cutters, but within 
the last five years they have got six schooners; so that there are 
an equal number of schooners and cutters. The first schooner, 
No. 6, was launched 9th June, 1852. A good westerly wind gives 
them plenty to do, whereas a prevalence of easterly winds keeps 


the ships knocking about in the 
Channel ; and consequently their 
cruise is prolonged. The wis- 
dom of having so many boats on 
the station at once will easily be 
understood—in case of a crowd 
of vessels coming up, there is 
always a boat ready to take the 
other’s place. The boats in dock 
are also kept in readiness to 

to sea. There is also great wis- 
dom in having two masters ; for, 
while one is at sea with the boat, 
the other attends to the business 
of that boat on shore. The com- 
mittee is composed of half a 
dozen, or more, of the principal 
ship-owners in the port ; there are 
also a superintendent and a trea- 
surer attached, and it is alto- 
gether as well-conducted and as 
well-regulated as any like estab- 
lishment in the world. 


A WORD ABOUT BEES. 

The reporter of the Traveller, 
in his notes upon the New Hamp- 
shire State Fair, says :—“ There 
is a real live Virginian here—a 
Southern Yankee, who is ped- 
the ‘improved common 
sense patent premium bee-hive,’ 
a palace for the socialists. He 
is an indefatigable and enthusi- 
astic admirer of bees, and has 
given great attention to their 
culture. He has two communi- 
ties of these socialists on exhibi- 
tion, which have been to all of 
the fairs from Maine to Texas! 
This is no wild statement, but a 
veritable fact. He is from Cop- 

rville, Va., and is accumulat- 
ing a fortune out of the palace. 
His name is George Culvert. The 
bees go and come at will. When 
leaving a hive, they rise into the 
air above it, and after a few cir- 
cles to see where they are, strike 
off to ‘gather honey all the day, 
from every opening flower.’ They 
return with unerring precision, 
never forgetting the spot. Such 
an instinct of memory is remark- 
able.” We find in an English 
paper the following : —“ ‘T'wo 
agriculturists of Var observed one day, in May last, that all their 
bees had left their hives, although the latter were well filled and 
exceedingly heavy. Towards evening, the fugitives returned 
heavily laden, but on the following morning, set out again in a 
direction which was this time carefully noted by the farmers, who 
had been watching their doings. They immediately followed 
them, and soon arrived at a farm where cakes of tilseed, which 
had been previously subjected to the press, were being beaten up 
into a paste with water, to be used as manure for potatoes. The 
bees were clustering round the tubs containing the paste, evidently 
enjoying a luxury hitherto unknown to them. The lesson was 
not fost upon the agriculturists, who immediately procured their 
bées abundance of this food, and have now been rewarded with 
nearly ten times the usual quantity of produce, besides an immense 
increase in the reproduction of the insect.” 
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